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Israel A 


JERUSALEM. 
HE RESULTS of the recent elections in 
}srael, which were to shape in general out- 
line both domestic and foreign politics of 
he young state for some time to come, caused 

o major surprises. As these were Israel’s first 
plections, it is worth analyzing the results which 
eflected the real relations of power in the state. 
t is very difficult to compare these. results 
with other elections which took place during 
he British mandate. In former elections part 
f the population (especially some orthedox 
groups and part of the IZL) had not partici- 
pated. Nevertheless, the following comparison 
ives some indication of changes in the com- 
arative strength of the participating parties: 

1946 

MAPAI 38 

MAPAM (leftwing socialists) 24 

Religious parties which voted 3 
Revisionists -} part of IZL 14 % 
Center parties 8 
Communists 2.5% 
1949 
MAPAI 36 
MAPAM 15 
Al) religious parties 13 

“Freedom movement” 11. 

Center parties 12 

Communists 3.9% 

A simple comparison is misleading. The per- 
entage of votes for Mapai for instance was 
Slightly reduced, while the number of actual 
fotes was almost doubled. Even Mapam, the 
leftwing socialist party, notwithstanding a con- 
‘iderable reduction in its percentage, polled 
more votes than ever before. The Communists 
on the other hand, while apparently increasing 
their very modest share by one percent, have 
actually lost Jewish votes (for reasons men- 
tioned below), but picked up strength in Arab 
Tegions. 

A few general observations about the election 
Campaign which passed uneventfully from a 
Policeman’s point of view: Considerable com- 
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motion was felt during the last week or so prior 
to the election; dozens of loudspeaker vans were 
on the streets day and night; mass meetings 
were arranged by all the major parties; Jewish 
Palestine had never witnessed so much political 
activity before. There was, however, not a sin- 
gle clash between demonstrators—an encourag- 
ing sign for the maturity of the population, most 
of them being accustomed to stormy scenes on 
polling day in their countries of origin. The po- 
litical parties had kept the truce to the very 
end of the campaign. 


THE DETAILED RESULTS of the elections 
will probably never become known. The Min- 
istry of Defence has seen to that. The men in 
charge of security matters argued rightly that 
the publication of absolute figures would reveal 
to potential and existing enemies not only the 
strength of Israel’s army but also the numbers 
of inhabitants of small outlaying settlements. 
Therefore, probably for the first time in recent 
history, only percentages were made public by 
the Central Election Committee in Tel Aviv. 
This system caused a few surprises to be sure; 


E/ 


ections 


at Ein Karem, an Arab village near Jerusalem 
for instance “60°> voted for Mapam and 40% 
for Mapai.” Without disclosing a military secret 
it can be revealed that in this case five Russian 
monks participated in the election, three giving 
their voice to Mapam, and the two others pre- 
ferring Mapai.... 

The results of the election came as a bitter 
lesson for the splinter parties and groups (the 
number of lists forwarded was 21!). Ten of 
them failed to receive a single mandate (0.8%). 
This lesson would have been probably even 
more impressive if there would have been a 
deposit to loose, as in British elections. Gen- 
erally speaking there was reason for satisfaction 
on part of Mapai and the religious parties which 
succeeded to hold their own; but Mapai’s lead- 
ers had hoped for an absolute majority (to- 
gether with some of the smaller progressive 
center groups) which they did not get, whilst 
the Orthodox parties had expected many more 
votes as a result of the participation for the first 
time of the very influential Agudat Israel. 

The biggest surprise of the elections was the 

(Continued on Page Three) 





Two Trials — Budapest and New York 


N NEW YORK eleven Communist officials 
are on trial for conspiring against the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. In Budapest, 

Joseph Cardinal Minszenty is facing court 
under approximately the same charge. The 
way in which these two trials are being 
conducted demonstrates before all the world 
the differences between the two systems of 
philosophy and government which these courts 
represent. 

In New York the trial of the Communists 
has gone on for three weeks and the selection 
of the jury has not even been started. So far 
has the presiding judge leaned over backwards 
in his determination to be fair that he has 
permitted the defense attorneys to consume all 
of this time in presenting testimony intended 
to show that in this federal court the juries 
are improperly impaneled. 


WHAT A DIFFERENT picture is presented 
in Budapest! Cardinal Mindszenty whose trial 
was concluded in three days, stands accused of 
opposing a Communist government’ which 
represents only a smal! minority of the citizens 

-a government, in fact, which was imposed 
upon the country by a foreign army. 

The atmosphere surrounding this event is 
sufficiently characterized by the fact that 
months before his arrest the Cardinal wrote 
a letter in which he warned the world that 
any statement from him after his arrest would 
probably be the result of torture’and coercion. 
He knew —and all the world knew — about 
horrible “confessions” which were the prime 
feature of the Moscow purge trials. And now 
this man, who was notable for the energy 


which he displayed in public address, has 
appeared before his judges as a mere shadow 
of his former self and in feeble voice and in 
language which bears no resemblance to his 
clear and vigorous style, he has ambiguously 
pleaded guiity to some of the crimes with 
which he is charged. 


THE OUTCOME of the New York trial is 
uncertain. Unless the federal prosecutors can 
actually produce convincing evidence that the 
Communist leaders definitely conspired to over- 
throw the government, the prisoners will be 
set free. Cardinal Mindszenty’s case, on the 
other hand, has been prejudged. 

The president of the bench of judges, who 
formerly performed the same service for the 
Nazis, heaped scorn upon the distinguished 
churchman who was dragged before him. The 
Communist journalists applied to him the 
language of the gutter. No doubt these men, 
in their short hour of triumph, feel great, 
powerful, indomitable -—just as Hitler and 
Mussolini did. They have even had the audacity 
to suggest a favorable judgment of their deeds 
“through the next century.” 

In their eyes and in the eyes of other 
Communists our patient federal judge sitting 
here in New York may, in his effort to be 
fair, seem to represent a system which is 
feeble and unsure of itself. Communists are 
as wrong about this as were the Nazis and 
Fascists who perished in shame and obliquy. 
The strong can take time to deal justly. Those 
who sense their own weakness must hasten 
their injustice lest the truth be brought to 
light and prevent their crimes. 





HERE ARE TWO important rea- 

sons why Norway's decision to 

join the Atlantic Pact is a great 

failure for the foreign office in Moscow. 

For the same reasons it is a great suc- 

cess for the United States and the other 
free nations in the world. 

Norway has had a Socialist govern- 





ment since the end of the wai Ir 
Norway the Socialist Party is exceed- 

ingly strong and 

upported b t! 

jorit o! t 

| + 

.’ p* 
Dallin Ce t 

oO ol tl 

other parti of the oO Socialist 


Internation: 


Early in the twenties the Norwegian 


Socialist Labor Party negotiated with 
Lenin’s Third International; afterwards, 
it adhered to the Interna- 
tional of Vienna, whose program called 


so-called 
for cooperation between Communist 
and Socialist throughout the 
world. But because of the militant pro- 
gram of Norway's Socialists and the 
democratic atmosphere prevalent in the 


parties 


country, Communist influence in No 
way decreased, and on the eve of the 
Communist Party had become 
a negligible quantity while the So 
Party was integrated into the 


war the 


cialist 


cement to nourish the hopes that one 
united “workers’ party” would emerge 
after the war to succeed the “fratricidal 
war” of yesteryear. The Soviet star 
shone bright at that time. When the 
legitimate Norwegian government re- 
turned to Oslo, Soviet troops were pres- 
ent as liberators on Norwegian soil. 
Negotiations were begun to achieve 


a merger of the two parties. There was 
genuinely honest feeling among 
member of both partie that thei 


could be composed and 


under the government of 
united Socialist-¢ nist Part 
Id cont e the t ( l] l 
1 I t Vio | ti t 
et ‘ t t brok 
l Cor ll t 
pre nt ( ( t ce nd tant 
sunt to ( plete dot tion ol tl 
ui ted } t hat ! po 
tant ho \ Wi the im} on 
made in Scandinavia by Soviet policic 
in the Balkans and in the Far East 
the expansionist trend, rule by force, 


and cynicism in regard to all treaties 
Sympathies for Com- 
cooled off in 


and agreements. 
munism 
Norway. 
The Socialist mass turned against the 
East. It observed the merger of So- 
cialist and Communist parties in the 
satellite countries under direct Soviet 
This aroused indignation and 
disgust. Finally the Socialist Party as 
well as its government turned to 
Britain and afterwards to the United 
States—the capitalist United States! 
for help and 


once again 


pressure 


arms 





orway and the Atlantic 


Pact 
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democratic and a 
The Soviet Union 
ally during the war. 
biggest among the Scan- 
otected by 


Moscor n 1940. On every possiblk 


ible between a 
communist ideology. 
was Norway’ 


Sweden, the 


cdinavian countries, was } 


rnment re- 
iterated its peaceful aims, the non 

essive essence of it 
loyalty toward the 


polici it 
indepe ndence ol 


nall nation in particular of thos« 


in Seandinavia. It opposed their entry 
into the Western Union. It criticized 
their ties with the Marshall Plane If 
there exists a danger to the sovereignty 
of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark— 
Moscow has been saying—it 
from the United States. 
Norway was free to decide her course. 
In her press a lively contest was waged 
between opposing points of view. In- 
decision was paramount during the 
past year. Sweden, located closer to 
the Soviet Union and therefore more 
afraid of Russian reactiong was choos- 
ing the road of concessions; to mitigate 
possible Soviet ire, it artificially stimu- 
lated trade with the East and granted 
loans out of proportion to her resources. 
Moscow obviously expected Norway to 


comes 


to join the Atlantic Pact and to defy 
the Soviet Union. 


WHAT MOLOTOV OFFERS Norwa 
as a substitute for the Atlant Pac 
is a Soviet-Norwegian pact non- 
aggression. 

But Norway has 
ternational 


of the 


closely wat I 
developments in | pa 
world. Every Norwegian remem. 


bers the Soviet non-aggressior pact 
with Finland—and the Soviet Sree 
sion which followed in December, 1939 


He recalls the multitude of pacts be 
tween Moscow and the Baltic State 
as well as Poland, all of them only t 
be torn and broken by the Sovie 
government. And he knows that the 
League of Natiorfs, forerunner of the 
U.N., in which the Soviet Union ani 
all these nations participated, was no 
able to give assistance to the small 
nations when they were invaded by 
Soviet troops. 

What, then, is Molotoy’s signatur 
worth? Whan can the United Nation 
do to protect Norway, after its failure 
in Greece and Korea? How can a 
independent nation today rely on any- 














Socialist International. THE SECOND REASON why Noi follow her great Scandinavian brothei thing but effective help from a really 
After Germany’ urrende Ni way’'s pol means a moral defeat for Norway declined. She had an ex- strong power? 
once again lived through a_ pe | loscow is the relationship between perience which Sweden lacked: she had Norway is the first of Russia’s imme. 
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broadcasting tu- 





dio up on 57th 

Street, vou can 

hea a baritone 

. voice calling 

Bohn “Amerika ruft 
Berlint” 

It is a thrilling experience. I ’ 





skeptical as I have heard all 
about ou in Germany, in Ja- 
pan, practically everywhere. But with 
regard to the job done by the Voice of 


anyone 
failurc¢ 


America I am not dependent on any 
second-hand report. I have been in and 
out of its departments. I have listened 
to the broadcasts and have read the 
fan mail that pours in from all over 
the world. This is one job which is 
being done in first class style. The 
proofs of its success are overwhelnfing 


« * ° 


THE ONLY TIME that the Voice got 
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to liven up their scripts the boys up at 
the NBC had taken material from John 
Gunthei Inside USA. 

But Congressional feather 
ruffled, 
Federal “bureaucrats,” having solemnly 


had been 
o something had to be done 


promised to carry on with 
dignity 


becoming 
were again placed in complete 
charge and appropriations were in- 
Under these more favorable 
conditions, the Voice has, since about 
mid-summer, been slowly rebuilding 
what had been partly destroyed as a 
result of legislative parsimony. Stead- 
ily now, month by month, the staff is 
being built up, the broadcasts are im- 
proving and the evidences of success 
are becoming more and more 
vincing. 


creased. 


con- 


c cd a 


THE OUTFIT naturally consists of 
two parts. There are, first, the men and 


which go out over the air. 


On the other side of the great high- 
way which bisects Manhattan you see 
lined up the eighteen desks devoted to 
turning the scripts into eighteen 
languages and adapting them to the 
psychologies of all the nations and 
regions of the globe. They are some- 
thing to see. I would be willing to bet 
that no one could guess the national- 
ities of the various staffs devoted to the 
different languages. They are a regular 
United Nations outfit crowded into very 
limited space but, as far as I can see, 


getting on with good will and good 
nature, 
* * & 
THE QUESTION which you will 


naturally ask is: Do these men broad- 
cast the kind of stuff which will draw 
and hold the attention of people in far- 
away lands? I cannot answer for the 


These men must be constantly on the 
alert to clear away misconceptions 
about the American industrial system 
The Russians spread the idea the “free 
enterprise” system is brutally careless 
of the fate of the individual. The mea 
who broadcast for the Voice are talk 
ing, they realize, to Europeans who are 
for the most part, Social Democrats 
and trade unionists. They must 
made to see that our way of life is nd 
a savage game of catch-as-catch cal 
One of these men explained to me, fi 
example, that our income tax system 
is more “socialistic” than any tat 
structure to be found in Europe. 

Some other day I shall write about 
the letters that come pouring in from 
every country in the world. In Septem 
ber the Voice received 819 letters. B 
November the number was 13,621. Ané 
such letters! Some _heart-breakin$ 


some hopeful, but all of them human. 
_n 
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(Continued from Page One) 


| failure Mr. Begin’s “Freedom Move- 

nent” to obtain a quarter of the votes, 

ys Was nfidently predicted by its lead- 

« The propaganda campaign of this 

marty was by far the noisiest and the 

ms Most expensive. Leftwing Mapam had 

hoped 1 20% and received consider- 

ely bly less. The general result could 

heref e rightly be marked as a de- 

eat for both right and leftwing ex- 
tremist 

he THE ELECTORATE RENEWED 

Mapa! andate for the coming years. 

Mr. Ben Gurion’s party will undoubt- 

div d nate any new coalition. Every 

third ctizen gave his voice to Mapai 

act ein agrec nent with its moderate line in 


os. Mforeign end domestic policy. Many citi- 
999 zens hac made up their minds “not to 
change the driver in the midst of the 


be- 
ste: race” es one of Mapai’s leaders had put 
/{) et. Ben Gurion’s enormous popularity 


viet Mpvas shown by the spontaneous accla- 


the mation 
the athe ele 


he received everywhere during 

ral campaign. This came -as 
« to many observers. Although 
ion is unquestionably the big- 
sonality in Israeli. politics, he 


and jee SUP" 
not Ben Gu 
nall wesest Ps 














by @is by nm means the friendly back slap- 
' Bping pol'tician. His private tastes and 
ate hobbies are far from being popular 
~WGreck classics and Jewish mysticism). 
ad llis intimate collaborators know him as 
_. Ma very <<cluded man, self-conscious and 
Be: full of own importance. The mili- 
_». gary victories attributed to him were 
se mostly won by the daring and initia- 
tive of ©:s Commanders, many of whom 

m did n elong to Mapai, and some 
uD imes during the first and second 
‘ Negev ampaign—even against Ben 
u Gurio When all was said 
d I VE there was not an- 

the t in in Jewish Palestine 

— ny to Ben Gurion tn stature, 
1 th teady pursuit 

other leadei ol 

nt upon Ben G or 

r et ri larming dae 

capable specialist 

1 the pective fields (there could be 
t ) tt choice for Foreign 

t than Mr. Moshe Shertok, noi 

toes ) suggest a more efficient 

Minis { l than Elieser Kap 

lan) t they lack Ben Gurion’s will 

Ow i his strength of purpose. This 

ender within Mapai might prove 
danger-us in the long run, for the 

2 tine ng however Mapai is firmly 
, entre ed and even one or two major 
vor: MeUUStax*- or political failures would 
en: POba:.- not seriousy affect the party. 

rit ¢ 

= YOUR. CORRESPONDENT has al 
at I . ue i “i as ai- 
nays essed that the importance of 
¥ the 12 or Irgun or “Freedom move 
; ent’ s been vastly exaggerated 
TOE nd especially in the United 
the B state est we forget, Mir. Menahem 
1ons @ Secin umphal procession took place 
tem i York Decemb« 1948, but 
free ere e no orchids for nim in Tel 
»]ess n te wi | turned 
men I ' ils ne n the head 
alk t arty. Its leaders had 
are ( ri erge as the major oppo 
rats ¢ } me. a t]} SEC } 
be t ne behind Mapai 
not @ ey re nfident of victory in 
can. TUSi The holy city had always 
for geen irded as the strongpoint of 
tem MMe rig-:-wing extremists and the Re- 
tax I Mr. Begin’s forerunners. As 
re, the Freedom movement 
pout carry a single one of Jerusa- 





rom #™S °° electoral districts during the 






jeme ection, and this after an un- 
It ~ rhea campaign, mainly among 
And B°M0dc and Sefardic Jews. “I think 


the voters made a mis- 
shall respect the will of 


A the 
ing © Me_crity 
lake, but we 
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the majority,” said a spokesman of the 


party the other day. 


Mapam, the leftwing Socialists, were 


dejected too. Dr. Sneh, the former head 
of Hagana and one of the party leaders, 


declared in an interview: 
failed to get the 
which they have campaigned. 


“Mapai has 
majority for 
We on 


clear 


the other hand set out to become the 


second 


‘largest party and we have 


achieved our objective.” This is literally 
true, to be sure, but after all it was 
figures that mattered, and in that re- 


spect 
showing. 


Mapam has made a very poor 


It would however be errone- 


ous to assume that the party’s failure 


was caused by its “ 


castern orientation,” 


although slogans of international poli- 
tics played a certain part in the cam- 


paign. 


More damaging to Mapam was 


its position on the Arab question. Its 
spokesmen had advocated the establish- 
ment of an independent Arab state in 
Palestine instead of giving the remain- 
der to Abdallah of Transjordan. More- 
over they were prepared to agree to 
the return of at least some of the Arab 


refugees, 


while all the other Jewish 


parties, including. Mapai, sharply op- 
posed such a proposal. Broadly speak- 
ing, the domestic program of Mapai and 
Mapam was very much alike, and many 
electors preferred—having no predilec- 


tion for a 
their 


particular party—to give 
their vote to the stronger one. 


© a a 


THE COMMUNISTS had much rea- 
son for making fun of Mapam. 


They 


fewer 
elections. 
obtaining 
votes, the Communists being the only 
Jewish party including Arabs in their 
list of prospective candidates. 
the population of Nazareth voted Com- 
munist! 
to blame only 
was 


Gurion will form. 
power balance, it is strong enough to 
form a government either with Mapam 
or the religious bloc. 
that Mapai would prefer to form a 
broad coalition embracing both groups. 
Meanwhile Mapam proposed that the 
two workers parties (which had a ma- 


srael After the Elections 


nad received almost half of their votes 
as an involuntary gift from Mapam. In 
spite of numerous mergers and alliances 
and an extremely noisy campaign (they 
invoked “Moshe Rabbenu,” Stalin, Jean 
d’Are and the Talmud) they received 


Jewish votes than in former 
However, they succeeded in 


comparatively many Arab 


50% of 


For this failure Mapam had 
itself. When the city 


occupied by the Jewish 


laughed up their sleeves. So 


gratitude is not one of their more con- 
spicuous attributes. 


There is considerable speculation as 
what kind of coalition Mr. Ben 
Mapai controls the 


The feeling was 


army . 
members of Mapam (through their con- 
tacts within the government) were very 
active in Nazareth, giving the Commu- 
nists a free hand and leaving them in 
charge of the local Labor exchange. It 
might be assumed that these members 
of Mapam did not act from altruistic 
motives but expected to be paid back 
on election day. The Communists, how- 
ever, 


jority of 51° in the parliament) should 


first form a bloc and adopt a compro- 
agreement was 


mise program. Once 


reached, Mapam would not object to 


other parties joining the 


coalition. 


Mapai countered with an even more 
sweeping proposal: total merger of the 


two worker's parties. 


Mapam circles 


received the offer coolly; regarding it 
as a maneuver to evade the need for 
replying to the proposal of a united 


front. 


“There is an opportunity for a log- 


ical, and therefore stable coalition of 
the two socialist parties, especially as 


they will be fortified by 


of smaller groups which adhere 


the support 
to 


much of the Mapai program” said the 
lead writer of the semi-official Palestine 
Post. “On the general principles of the 
Constitution there can be little differ- 
ence between Mapai and Mapam. They 
part company, sometimes radically, on 
the details of economic planning and 


the direction of foreign affairs, 


but 


though Mapam is the second party in 
strength it has polled too small a num- 
ber of votes to be able to claim a de- 
cisive say in these matters at present. 
It has little choice but to come to a 
working agreement with Mapai, for the 
alternative is to see the vital matter 
of the Constitution, which will be later 
difficut to amend, fall by default into 
the province of the Orthodox bloc to 


whose restrictive principles they are 


violently opposed.” 








Workers Education Is Just That 


Assistant 





. mr TY i‘ 
Several The New 
Leader announced that Frank Mar- 


weeks ago 


quart’s article on Labor Education 

the fifth published on the subject 

would conclude the debate started 
earlier in these columns by James 
T. Farrell. But the battle is still 
raging. So, with tongue in cheek, 
we are printing Harry Gersh’s com- 
ments on the same subject, and 
we're making no predictions at the 
moment when this series will come 
to an end. 





— 
HE SEE-SAW DISCUSSION 
of workers education started 


by James T. Farrell, and con- 
tinued by Messrs. Starr, Cort, 
Marquart, et al. ended with the 
see-saw too evenly balanced. 

Mr. Farrell effectively annihilated 
education mirage seen 
only by himself and Victor Riesel. 
It had little relationship to the real- 
ilies of the trade. Mr. Starr took 
that; quite adequately, too. 
Ross took us (the trade 


a workers 


care of 
Professor 
education 


union porkchoppers) to 


task again and Mr. Marquart should 
have evened the score. But he didn’t. 
In efi t. he gave aid and comfort 
Lo thie ene \ 

Both Ross and Farrell indict work 
ers education practitioners for not 
doing a job—a job which workers 


education is not trying to do and 
shouldn't be 
trade Unfortunately we can- 
not accept the responsibility of fill- 
ing in the gaps in public educatton. 
We cannot take on the job of ed- 
ucating the adult population of 
America. And we cannot give whole- 


which done by the 


unions. 


sale sponsorship (as suggested by 
Prof. Ross) to  university-taught 


classes in union halls. Too often we 
do not like the methods or content 


By Harry Gersh 


of university professor’s courses. 

Workers education—first 
it ha 
ond because it has to do with educa 


because 
to do with workers, and sec- 


more beset with orthodoxies 
than the 
But there is a growing 
union educators who 
with the following 


tion is 
and heresies doctrine of 
original sin. 
hard core of 
hold, 


statement: 


roughly, 


Workers education aims at creat- 
ing better union members. It does 
this by teaching the skills and tech- 
niques of union work; by demon- 
strating the facts and theories neces- 
sary to an understanding of the 
skills; by giving workers cultural 
and recreational outlets within the 
union; by creating a public climate 
favorable to union growth. 

t e % 

3ASIC TO THIS STATEMENT 
of aims is the belief that better 
union members make better citizens. 
And it can be turned around to 
read: good citizens make good union 


members. This broad construction 
allows great leeway in_ course 
content. 

In the working out of this phi- 


losophy of workers education, unions 
have fallen. Brother Marquart says, 
f 
; emphasis on techniques 
rather than content. Whether we 
with Mr. Marquart or not de- 


into superficiality and poverty ¢ 


1aeus: OVvel 


agree 
pends on where we place the line 
between needed emphasis and over- 
emphasis. 

Dissatisfied leaky 
vessels when you try to pour in the 
content. First settle the grievance. 
Therefore the emphasis on proper 
handling of grievances. And democ- 
racy functions best when it follows 
certain elementary rules. Therefore 
the emphasis on parliamentary law. 
And there is no expression of opin- 


workers are 


Educational Director, Textile Workers Union of America, CIO 


ion without speaking up in meeting 


Therefore the emphasis on public 
speaking 


Workers paid 
exaggerated attention to these tech- 


education has not 


niques to the loss of understanding 
of the 
One proof lies in the political nature 
of the unions with active education 
departments. Undemocratic unions 
do not spend money on education 
directors, classes and __ institutes. 
Democratic unions do. And_ they 
maintain that democracy by teach- 
ing “thinking and _ doing,” not 
“doing” alone. 


reasons for the techniques. 
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ANOTHER PROOF is in the pro- 
gram of my own union, the Textile 
Workers Union of America, CIO. In 
eight one and two-week institutes 
last summer—in New England, the 
South, Mid-Atlantic and Mid-west— 
we taught door-bell ringing, litera- 
ture distribution, registration and 
getting out the vote and the PAC 
dollar. But not one student took 
the doorbell ringing course without 
sitting through courses in why you 
doorbells prices and 
social security; 


ring 


profits; civil rights; 


wages, 


labor legislation; housing; inter- 
national affairs; etc. 
And shop stewards were taught 


how to handle grievances. But they 
had to know the factors behind col- 
lective need 
seniority systems, and a couple of 
hundred of other things. 

Yes, Hollywood movies and uni- 
versity staffs and nationwide broad- 
casts would be fine. We'll handle 
their content when we get to them— 
in a few decades. Right now we 
still have the job of teaching our 
people to understand and use the 
weapons they have at hand. We 
think we’re doing it. 


bargaining, why we 


verre 
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to do egregation? What 


ve vant to do, of course, is to 
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must be regarded ; a matte rf 


{ fact in I oO t 


The West is disinclined to accept 
Soviet claims of high metal produc 
tion this past year. But considering 
ihe Kremlin's high-handed demands 
they are likely to concede that only 
with respect io the brass they exibit 
have they made strides. 





The Ri capac 
Stand pa exp ( Proko- 
fies} ad for the sec d 
im a year that his music tc ted 
by bourgeois formalism. He obvious- 
ly developes robustne by beating 
his breasts so long and so often, 


Secretary General Trygvie Lie’s 
prediction of a year of progress for 
the UN in 1949 was hopefully reveiv- 
ed. After all, everybody knows that 
any change wiil represent a vast im- 
provement. 
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PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 


Some Facts on Segre 


By C. E. Ayres 


If we are to find answers to our que 
tions, we must face the facts. 


IN PARTICULAR we 


facts which 


must face two 


together come close to 


essential nature of the 
One is the 
lence of segregation. 


defining the 
problem. extreme preva- 
When we talk of 
segregation, we mean that 
which consists of social barriers affect- 
three 


abolishing 


ing two or “races,” or ethnic 


groups the members of which consti- 

tute small minorities (the largest not 

over ten percent) of the American 

communit But that segregation i 

only a special case of a much more 

per ve cor tion by which the entire 
‘ init Tecte 

The trut e are ] ( ¢ ted 

} ( egre tion ll the 

W r ‘ the exe We 

l Wi re t ou 

¢ ( ig t on Ul entire 

rld and declaring that a man’s home 

is | cast But most particularly we 

egate the rich and the poor. Thi 

the kind ol egregation which im- 

lies inferiority, of which the barriers 

ffecting particular ethnic groups, are 

projection. Consequently we must 

bear in mind at all times that the re- 

trictions by which those groups are 


victimized. are only a special case of 


the barriers which are raised against 
the greater part of the community by 
“exclusive” stores, “exclusive” hotels, 


restaurants, and places of amusement. 


To be sure, the basis on which such 


restrictions are imposed is pecuniary. 


Anybody who is expensively enough 
dressed can get service in the most 
exclusive hotel or shop, and anybody 
who can build a_ sufficiently costly 


breach 
But 


house can tate re- 


from the point of view 


any real e: 


triction 


of the prevailing snobbery, this is a 
misfortune If being born in a slum 
left a permanent and conspicuous mark 
uch : bony protuberance in the 
iddle of the forehead, it i ife to 
that exclusive establishments would 
| uch persons regardl of their 
ioney; and if such a mark were trans- 
mitted to their offspring, it is safe to 
that the offspring would likewise 
be excluded in perpetuity. 

This, of course, is precisely the case 
of the ethnic groups who are the 
Victims of “racial” segregation. In their 

GI's who were barred from an 


American club in Berlin which ad- 
girls should feel 
rather than resentful. Evi- 


mits Crerman 
flattered 


dently army brass believes that 
what is good enough for ex-Nazis 
is not good enough for them. 
e 
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wtih 


Communists are justified in label- 
ing the charge that their goal is 
the conquest of all China a typical 
capitalist lie. Why, everybody knows 
they are interested merely in the 
conquest of the entire world. 
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case inherited physical characteristics 
of one sort or another serve to identify 
all members of the group as the de- 
scendants-presumptive of slaves, or 
peons, or ghetto-dwellers. Here, in- 
deed, is the second basic fact by which 
the segregation problem is defined. In 
every case the particular group that is 
so affected is one possessed of certain 
genetically determined physical char- 
acteristics by which an historic social 
discrimination can be, and therefore is, 
perpetuated. 

In all such identifying 
physical trait is commonly thought to 
be genetically linked with various sup- 
positional qualities of mind and char- 


acter which are 


cases the 


further supposed give 





rise to their present treatment and even 
to justify and necessitate it. This might 
pe ips be regarded as a third basic 
fact; but it seen to me derivative 
fro the other two Sentiment and 

iperstition do indeed cluster about the 


physical m which are presumed to 
identify what I have called slum 
origin. But however wierd these super- 


stitions may be, it is not the physical 


characteristics they  signalize which 
have given rise to myth-making. It is 
the much larger fact of social dis- 
crimination. That is, the myth of the 
shiftlessness and child-mindedness of 


the Negro has its origin in the much 
more pervasive myth of the shiftless- 
ness and child-mindedness of the slum- 
dweller. That is why the myth of 
“racial” differences does not give way 
to scientific disclosure of its baseless- 
Why should people give up that 
myth when they still “know” that all 
but the financially secure and socially 
elect lack “what it takes” 
our common mediocrity? 


ness. 


to rise above 


AT THIS POINT we would be well 
advised to do justice to the South. In- 
side the rancid fruit of sectional pride 
and prejudice there lies 
truth. The issues of 
“outside 


a hard core of 
“states’ rights” and 
interference” altogether 
specious, of course. Nevertheless, it is 
true that people cannot be made to 
love each other by law. No amount of 
will people who are not 
equals treat each other as though they 
were equals. As the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and the Volstead Act should have 
taught us, laws which the community 
does not support cannot be enforced. 
The South is right about that. So 
long as discrimination prevails through- 
out the whole structure of 


are 


law make 


organized 





ociety, no law or set of laws tan ex- 
empt any person or group or class of 
persons fro! that general condition: 
and so lon any group ol peopl 
retain tl physical characteristic 
vhich identify them with historic dis- 
criminations which the present struc- 
ture of society till pert tuate no 
law will } tect them fr such 
{ Cl ry In t I 

This me in the matter of 





‘gation, law is without effect. But 
h a conclusion would be unjustified, 
Hitherto I have written as though dis- 
crimination, prejudice, and superstition 
were persisting without change; but 
that is not the case. The situation of 
rich and poor is nothing like as rigid 
and stereotyped in present-day society 
as was that of lords and serfs in the 
middle and even within the 
memory of men my age the sentiments 
and attitudes of the American com- 
munity toward slums and all they stand 
for has been undergoing clearly per- 
ceptible chi Law may not initiate 
such change; but it certainly affects it, 


both positively 





Suc 


ages, 








and negatively. 
tive effect is, perhaps, the 
more specific. Law serves to crystallize 
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the sentiments anda preju attac 
community giving them a the | 
ficial rigidity. Sentiments ar 
do change in response to ap 
Ke that 
circumstances; and to the extent eae 
former attitudes and sentime 
found expression in law, the oid law 
act as a drag on social change. This i TE 
certainly true of segregation. Undefg the s 
wartime conditions people learned tof they 
be less “pernickety” than formerly§ delin 
about the seating arrangements ing follo 
public vehicles, and this easing of they gatec 
folkways gives signs of being permafm by 1 
nent. But our buses still carry signs appr 
reading, “State Law Requires sour 
. = a ther: 
; me obetr: 
TO ELIMINATE all such _legd tion: 
anachronisms would, I think, be possi- at t 
ble and wholly desirable. It wouli lies 
involve no tampering with community i. 
folkways. To people who protes i 
against being “made” to share a bi ap 
seat with an “untouchable” the reply oe 
would be that no one is being made tm . 
do anything. Insofar as ancient folk = F 
ways still prevail, nothing is_ bein yen, 
done to change them. All that is pro ci 
posed is that insofar as changes ar he 
occurring in response to changing com ra 
ditions and changing attitudes, the < 
shall no longer stand as a barr — 
change. ploy 
I do not mean to offer this pr Di 
with the air of one who has made cert. 
great discovery. We have been doi the 
this sort of thing right along, MOS@ upor 
notably, perhaps, in recent court de® tend 
isions. Furthermore, we must credi% The 
the eighteenth century philosophy @@ enti 


natural rights with having had much ager 
the same practical effect. To an extemi that 
not generally appreciated, the Bill CB per, 
Right negative in precisely thi] mey 


sens¢ As the familiar phr: TUDSE deli 














“Congress shall make no law ...” THE cow 
I not so much to instit for 

as to breach the legal fort chil 

the Old Regime. What I a ge] 
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law; but the material 
which attitudes and sentiment 
can be changed. Inequalities 
reduced. In order to wipe out segrege™ **! 
tion completely and forever, we a @p 
going to have to wipe out slums—a™ 
all that ugly word stands for. Onlfj “st 
when discrimination has ceased to ¥ | Sor 
the general rule will the special for oe 
of discrimination disappear. The worl Tels 
“restricted” and 
verse and reverse of each other. Tg for 
restrictions which are imposed up tur 
ethnic groups will disapp®@ 
only when we stop excluding a © 
siderable part of 
indeed, any part of it—from the bene® 
of industrial civilization. 
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Part 2: Mechanisms for Control 





The Prevention of Crime 


By Edwin J. Lukas 


Executive Director, Society for the Prevention of Crime 
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This is the second and final article 

of this series. 
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F IT IS criminologically accurate to 
say—as is asserted with increasing 
frequency—that the delinquent and 
criminal are victims of avoidable harm- 
ful. influences, found in their economic, 
social and psychological histories, then 
the prevention of delinquency and 
crime at their source necessarily in- 
yolves a coordinated attack upon those 
conditions. But the accent of the attack 
is at least as important as the attack it- 
self. In determining where the accent 
should be, there are at least two schools 
of thought. There are those who believe 
that the approach should be of the 
shotgun variety, with its widespread 
attack based on the hope that a few of 
the pellets will hit the target. Another 
approach envisages the use of a gun 
that shoots bullets accurately, aimed at 
a very specific bull’s-eye. 
‘ ‘ 

THESE TWO philosophies seem on 
the surface to be antagonistic. In truth, 
they are—or can be—harmonious. As 
delinquency is a composite problem, it 
follows logically that it can be investi- 
gated and dealt with effectively only 
by the broadest kind of community 
approach. Every existing or created re- 
source, designed to diagnose and offer 
therapeutic help to children who have 
betrayed symptoms of anti-social pat- 
terns, must be pressed into 
at the carliest possible moment. 


service 
The 
home, school, neighborhood, friends— 
in short, the whole physical environ- 
ment of a person—constitute at least 
apart of the influence from which the 
virus of infection was derived. When, 
in the process 


of diagnostic investiga- 


tion, a specific area of vulnerability is 


revealed and found to control the dis- 
torted behavior pattern of a child, then 
these tools which are usable profitably 
for th nelioration of that specific 
condition may concentratedly be em- 
ployed 

Despite the need for action in con- 
cert, it has long been felt that one of 
the evils inherent in current attacks 
upon delinquency and crime is the 


tendency of agencies to operate solo. 
They do so by functioning independ- 
ently of the facts gathered by any other 
agency. For example, studies reveal 
that in a large community, about 85 
percent of the families, some of whose 
members were involved in 
delinquency coming before its children’s 


cases of 

















court, were known to social agencies 
for a considerable period before the 
child first appeared in court. The un- 
derlying family situation had usually 
reached a very- serious stage before that 
irst itact 
Yet ugh what ints to a con- 
P lence or it livalent, ¢ i 
kn ublic « { ney re 
ain pp yt untill a 
ption t the be- 
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I liable, 1 
nto violent t cial ac- 
et, in many places such would 


in-coordinated plan of agency 
telationship in the community that this 
Vital fact does not become the occasion 
for treatment or referral until the dis- 
turbance flowers into crime. 
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IN A LARGE eastern city during a 
recent year, there were 10,374: children 
whose behavior had been labeled as 
delinquent. Of this number almost 7,100 
of them were known to the Children’s 
Court: 1,737 were known to the Police 
Department; 260 were known to the 
Board of Education; 120 to official in- 
stitutions: and 1,165 to unofficial (volun- 
tary) agencies and institutions, includ- 
ing the mental hygiene clinic. In one 
section of the city the delinquents 
known to Children’s Court represented 
nearly 57 percent of the total; in an- 
other section of the same city they 
represented 76 percent, and in still an- 
other area 98 percent. a 

This leads to grave consequences. The 
work of private organizations cannot 







be controlled by public agencies; nor 
can voluntary agencies be depended 
upon to carry any definite proportion 
of a community's case load on a con- 
tinuing basis. Hence, many vulnerable 
children who become known to private 


agencies may never be referred for 
further treatment until the child's 
subsequent behavior becomes serious 


enough to justify court intervention. 


IN THE LAST ANALYSIS, what is 
needed to bring delinquency prevention 


t its source to its maximum efficiency 


the earliest possible recognition of 
to gnals, or symptoms, by persons 
e intimate contact withchildren 

t I i hool d community. 
ose ympton describe a wide arc: 
they rans fro habitual lying, petty 
tealing, sexual irregularitic abusive- 
ness, destructiveness, and general agrres- 


siveness, to such less overt but equally 
significant signs as excessive shyness, 
periodic depression, anxiety or dispro- 
portionate fears, mental retardation, 
stuttering, bed-wetting, fire-setting, etc. 


Yet, though the principle of early 
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recognition has been adopted as a basis 
for the operation of the network of 
public and private agencies claiming to 
perform functions in that field, their 
most palpable defect is their failure to 
do just that. And any delay in setting 
into motion the machinery for reducing 
the severity of these or other symp- 
toms by probing their causes merely 
results in more explosive behavior. 

A few instances of that failure—the 
most notable of them—might be cited 
at this juncture. In default of the 
proper parental guidance which chil- 
dren should receive, schools should 
be prepared to furnish that essential 
service. Yet the majority of public and 
parochial schools in the U. S. possess no 
child guidance facilities. Indeed, as of 
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arent 


May, 1946, in the entire U.S. there were 
only 688 mental hygiene clinics, of 
which 285 were for children. There 
were only 16 community clinics for 
school children, and but nine which 
were found in divisions of state or 
county governments. Such clinics as do 
exist are clustered in large urban cen- 
while vast the country 
remain untouched by clinical services. 
Indeed, the U.S. Children’s Bureau re- 
ported recently that fully four-fifths of 


ters, areas of 


the counties of the nation are without 
family or guidance services of any kind. 
Moreover; the acute shortage of psy- 
chiatrists |} ulted in the creation 
of inordinately large caseloads in ex- 
ting agen only a all portion 
can ecelve tensive treatment. This 
t mn n t n, results in discour- 
efe ls to these clinics by agen- 

Cit which do succeed in identifying 
vulnerable children. The shortage oi 


ofessional staffs for this 
type of is due not alone to a 
need for more trained personnel, but 
also to the pitifully inadequate salaries 
offered to candidates for staff positions. 


competent pl 


service 


ONE CANNOT comment on the role 


- of recreation as a factor in crime pre- 


vention without mentioning the tend- 
ency of its proponents to over-simplify 
its effect upon a deeply disturbed 
youngster whose anti-social drive is 
dominantly internal rather than ex- 
ternal. What is needed, more frequently 
than recreational authorities are pre- 
pared to concede, is a means by which 
his emotional energy—-the hostilities, 
anxieties, and feelings of rejection, 
among others—may be released or re= 
directed. Such a child, to be sure, needs 
outlets for his physical energy, and can 
derive a modicum of satisfaction from 
developing creative and competitive 
skills. But, when all of that has been 
done (if it can be done), there still 
remains in most disturbed children 
a huge reservoir of undischarged dy- 
namic, underlying forces—which in the 
traditional recreational facility—remain 
undiscovered and unattended. 

Another example of ineffectiveness 
in delinquency and crime prevention is 
to be found in the mistaken reliance of 
the community upon its police depart- 
ment. Most people, as has already been 
remarked, consider strict law enforce- 
ment an infallible deterrent to further 
crime. But some go farther. In a num- 
ber of large urban centers the police 
have, commendably enough, organized 
coordinating councils and what are 
euphemistically called crime preven- 
tion bureaus. The former consist of 
groups of voluntary social agencies 
which already exist in the community, 
whose stated purpose as a council is to 
integrate diagnosis with treatment; to 
insure the location of those children in 
the area who are in need of group=- 
work or casework, and to extend to 
them the type of therapeutic service 
they most urgently require. Were there 
a technique for enforcing the service 
contribution of agencies, supported by 
public gifts and tax-exempted, the 
measure of success of coordinating 
councils might be than it is. 
An outstanding defect in the coordinat- 
ing-council concept resides in the pure= 
ly voluntary nature of each agency’s 
participation in the council. Each tends 
to preserve its administrative autono- 
my. In large part, following the initial 
enthusiasm of an agency in promoting 
the plan of coordination, the agency 
withdraws or—because of the selectiv- 
ity of its rigid intake policy—withholds 
its services from the council. 

The crime prevention bureau, on the 
other hand, operates in relation to 
known casual delinquents in the area 
who, having committed isolated acts of 
mild delinquency, are made the bene- 
ficiaries of an uncommonly benign 
attitude on the part of the police. In 
some places the complaint is merely 
registered in the files of the juvenile 
aid unit; it is not made the occasion for 


greater 


court intervention. Restitution may be 
required. In short, the complaint is 
djusted, the child is warned not to 
repeat the offense, parents are cau- 
tioned to watch the child more care= 
fully and (save in one or two excep= 
tional bureaus) there the matter 
usually ends, until the child is heard 
from again in the form of more serious 
anti-social behavior. The palpable de=- 
fect of such a system rests in the fact 


that the child has thrown off a symp- 
tom which requires evaluation at the 
hands of someone more competent to 
make proper diagnosis than a well- 
intentioned policeman; and, as a corol= 
lary, requires an awareness of and 
(Continued on Page Eleven) 
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HEN 


bomb 


THE FIRST two 
were dropped on Japan, 
first a 
stunned reaction throughout the world, 
and a feeling that we were faced with 
something totally novel and unprece- 
dented. In Western countries it 
felt that something 
control 


atom 


there was at somewhat 


was 
done to 
that 
preventing any large 


must be 


atomic power, and ways 
must be found of 
scale atomic war with atomic bombs on 
both side That was the first 
of the West. It was especiall 
credit, the i 
American Gove 
to try .to find 
atomic energ 
international control, They ag 


the atomic boml Which ah 


reaction 
, to then 
America. The 


nment then set to work 


action in 


which 
ected to 
reed that 


ome means by 


could be ub 


cady ( 


isted should be pooled, and that there 
should be adequate safeguards to pre 
vent the future manufacture of atomi 
bombs by any single nation. This propo 
sition was made to Russia 

The Americans put forward two re 
ports—the first was the Lilienthal Re 


port, a Report to the American Govern- 
ment, followed by the Baruch Report, 


a Report to the United Nations. The 
difficulty arose over the question of 
inspection. The proposals which the 


American Government made were per- 
fectly practicable and could have been 
carried out by general consent; and if 
they had been, they would 
vented the manufacture 
by any single nation 
control of raw 
of mining. It 


ceedingly difficult in practice, but if the 


have pre 
of atom bomb 
should be 
material from the stage 


vould have 


There 
been 


CNxN- 


scheme was to work, it 


nece ary 


that In every ountry there hould 


the R ! t tol te the 

I inspect } elin ; r 
here Ve ] Ru { t 1] 
endure inspection: and if thev were to 
allow pe on > we not ¢ 

usts in, they wouk ee manv thin 
that they don't ant us to see, that 


would be disastrous for them. So the 
Russian 
Government alone, would not hear of 
this. They said It is all right for you 
to say that we « 


Government, and the Russian 


an inspect you, but for 


you to inspect us is quite anothe: 
thing.” They were quite prepared to 
have their plants inspected by them 
selves But, oddly, that didn’t quite 


satisfy the est of the world o the 
fell through 
was complicated by que 
etc., and if fellow 
traveler, he will make out a strong 
case for the Russian attitude. The Rus 
slans were so suspicious of the majority 


e 


whole thing The argument 


tions of timing, 


you argué with a 


UNUANDOANAOONANUANONLLOONNELYGASHACNGALUO EE AU AHAAUENDUA SHIT REST MEAT EEL aaa 


This article ‘s based on a speech made 
by Bertrand Russell at the Westminster 
School, England, on November 20, 1948. 


te the readers of The New Leader. 


tinguished philosopher, 


books of our t'me. 
World Government Can Be Achieved” = 
appeared in The New Leader on March 6, 
1948. 


TANUUQUAQOQGSREPODUUUULEAGOEENESU OUST 


Bertrand Russell needs no introduction 


A dis- 


mathematician = 


and political analyst, Mr. Russell is the 


author of some of the most searching 


His article “How = 


IHUENSYINNSUOOONNUNONAUDONNAOCGHYGEHNGHUUESUUCONUOUOOHAAUOATOOGAAUORESOOSSSEOU PULLS THALUONASOOERAADUOESOO DREAD AUS ARGO NAAN ESOS ARTA EET ST 


proposals that there was a complete 
deadlock. 

In the meantime, America has gone 
on making bombs. Nobody knows how 
many they now have, but probably a 
great number. It is pretty certain that 


Russia hasn't any bombs. But that they 


will bave them before long is also 
pretty certain. One faces the situation 
that if things are allowed to drift on, 


within a certain number of years, say 


five or so, the Russians as well as the 


Americans will have atom bombs. and 
then a big atomic war will be let loose 
on the world. It would be very de 
tructive: especially in countries like 


our own which are small and densely 


populate a 


MEANWHILE, inte 
been 


national relation 


have coing steadily from bad to 


orse. The Russians have acquired con 
trol of all Eastern Europe with the ex 
They 


to push on in one way and 


ception of Greece and Turkey 
are trying 
stimulated dis- 
orders in France and Italy and in Asia. 
They have had great success in 
China. And if left to thei 


natural development, Russian power is 


anothe They have 
very 
things are 
likely to increase steadily. The present 
Government in the fullest 
the imperialistic and 
expansionist; they are out for nothing 


in Russia is, 


ense of word, 


less than world domination. What is 
one to do in a situation of that sort? 

One has to face the fact that if 
there were war, it would be an ex- 


traordinarily frightful war—much more 


frightful than the tw have already 


oO Wr 


had. Destruction would be very much 
greater. There is hardly any limit to 
its horrot The atom bomb will not 





( t; ¢ becomes We can't hone 
t ll be brought to. an _end 
ply b ! that it will be ho 

ble. W: ist be brought to an end, 


because I don’t think it will be 
ible for the human race to 


pos- 


continue 


to ¢ t very long unless that is done 
The atom bomb as it now bad 
enough—it is nothing to what we may 
hope for. For one thing, at present 


the whole use of atomic energy depends 
upon the rather rare elements, Uranium 


and Thorium. It is possible that in a 


really big war, stocks might be ex- 
hausted before the human race had 
ceased to exist. The military experts 


are reported to be greatly perturbed at 
the But we cannot 
ourselves with this thought. 
Probably within the next fifty 
methods will be discovered of releasing 
atomic 


prospect. comfort 


years 


energy ina 
the 


quite new way, 


mainly by 








synthesising of the 


When such elements 
the sun, there 
is a very great release of atomic energy. 
And the 
vnthesis 


lighter elements. 
are synthesised, as in 
such a 
practically 


raw materials for 


inex- 
haustible. But this synthesis takes place 


would be 


under temperatures which we cannot 
so far reproduce in a laboratory. It will 
be absolutely essential that we find 
of avoiding this succession 


some Way 


of wars, each more scientific and more 
than the last. The whole 
problem is extraordinarily difficult. But 
the extinction of the Human Race, 
although it might be regarded with 
equanimity by a Martian, woukd be 
thought to be rather a pity by this 
uudience, as well as by myself. 


destructive 


In the politics of the present day, 
one Russia with enormous: land 
forces in Eastern Europe, and one sces 
Western Europe with very inferior land 


sees 


forces. American industrial resources 
are much greater than those of the 
Seviet Union. Resources. on our: side 


in men, in industrial potential and -in 
“know how,” are very much greater 
on the Russian side. If there 
certain that 
victorious. Unfortunately, 
Stalin net know this. 
a dictator, you get into the 
When 
comes to Stalin and savs something he 
doesn’t like, 


be liquidated 


than those 


were war, it is our side 
would be 
however, does 
If vou are 
habit of dictating somebody 
the orders are that he is. to 


Stalin js grossly ignorant 


of the affairs of the West. He doesn’t 
know how bad the effects of atom 
bombs can be. He over-estimates what 
can be done by Fifth Columns. He 1 


living in a fool’s paradise. These things 


ive not obvious to the Russians them- 
elve That is what makes the situ 
ation so grave, even though the ulti 
mate downfall of the dictatorship is 


eertain. 

there is to 
not; 
there is only one course of action open 
to us. That is to strengthen the Western 
Alliance morally and physically as 
much and as quickly as possible, and 
hope it obvious to the 
Russians that they can’t make war suc- 
cessfully. If there is war, it should be 
won as quickly as possible. That is the 
line of policy which the Western Na- 
tions are now pursuing. They are pre- 
paring for whatever the Russians may 
have in store. The time is not unlimited. 
Sooner or later the Russians will have 


whether 
whether there is 


The question is 


be war or and 


may become 








atom bombs and when they hav 
it will be-a much tougher pro; 
Everything must be done in 
with the utmost celerity 

the 


There is fundamental 


that there are still, especially in Fra 


Many amongst the workers 


agine they are in sympathy 


Communists, an idea whicl 
entirely to mendaciou 
munist propaganda; propagan 
has convinced them that Con 
stands for something that the 
as desirable. In point of fact R 
a.totalitarian police state wh« 
sonal libérty is utterly unheard 
Russia itself Trade Union offi 
appointed by the Government 
responsible to the Governmen* 
freedom of Trade Union 
In present day Russia, in plac 


wholly 


IS no 







them, 
sition, 
urTy, 


Com- 
whieh 
UNISm 
nar 
Sia is 
per- 
f. In 
Is are 
1 are 
there 
action 
f the 


boasted economic equality, ineauality 





is far greater than in any 





Western 


country. Russia is hoping that :! there 


were a-war munition. workers 
strike ‘and paralyse the ‘war 
Trade Unionists must be persua 
siving them the real facts, t} 
of the things they” really want 
rot from the Soviet Union. 


THE NEXT THING is to 
what sort of world one ought 
for. For the moment Ict vs | 


the question of war with Russi: 
ly we want a warless world a: 
is only one possible way to en 
Great 


the complete unification of al 


wars can only be previ 





forces under one. sing] ( 
There must be in the world 
armed force, supra-national 
powerful. If you have this vy 


have war. It is the only way to 
Great Wars. 
hope of establishing such a 

international agreement; the v 
nations of a large 
their sovereignty is extremely u 
But as you 

states later 


There is singulai 


sacrifice by 
long as have si 
sooner or disagre 


are bound to crop up. If inst: 


such as the League of Natioz 
UNO haven't got force behin 
they break down. Unless t 


overwhelming for 
are uscless. The Western Allian 
the United States and the C 
wealth will have the nucleus i 


backed by 


vould 
fort 
“d, by 
none 
n be 


ider 
he ype 
* out 


! 


there 


cani 
vent 


Little 


ikely 
reign 
nents 
itions 
and 
them 
ure 
they 
with 
non- 


such 


a force. It must impose itself upon the 


world, and re 


until 


whole main p 


uniquely so, the world |} 
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educated into a unified sanity. 
In 1945 we were all filled with ad- 
miration for Russia, and we were aston- 
jshed that we didn’t find the same 
attitude on the Russian side. Nothing 
will do any good with present condi- 
tions except to display so much force 
that they will begin to be doubtful of 
their success. One can’t blame the gov- 
ernments of the West for taking inad- 
equate steps for co-operation with 
Russia. 

It seems to me that the Western 
Alliance holds the seeds of World Gov- 
ernment. Of course, there are people 
who say that the kind of World Gov- 
ernment we are envisaging is likely to 
prove tyrannical. They say it would 
ye likely to bring back oppression to 
the world and the exploitation of the 
under-dog. This may be true, up to a 
point. It is inevitable that where one 
eroup has power and another has not 
injustice, and 


} 


there could be some 
there will be, on the part of those who 
have power, a certain amount of ex- 


ploitation. How much depends on the 








section holding power. If the Russians 
had power, I shudder to think what 
tyranny and exploitation there would 
be. But I am thinking of an arrange- 
ment in which only military power is 
concerned. All other decisions will be 
left to the free control of the. nations 
concerned. America, for example, has 
never been imperialistic, and there 
would be very little oppression in a 
situation in which she and her allies 
held the power. Especially as it would 
be. realized that the stability of the 
system would depend upon reconciling 
all those who were not already partici- 
pating in it. 

The alternative to some such system 
is extermination, which surely would 
be even more unjust. Further, it could 
not be said that we are to blame. for 
the.impasse into which the world had 





come. Marxist dogma laid it down that 
between Communist and capitalist 
countries only absolute and implacable 
enmity is possible, and Marxists are 
exceedingly faithful to the 
tenets of the founder of their faith. 


always 


Against this kind of creed only superior 
force could prevail. 


IT WOULD BE NECESSARY to start 
re-educating the Russians. Most of the 
effects ef blatantly mendacious propa- 
ganda could soon be eliminated. For 
instance, the Russians are told that 
Moscow is the only city in the world 
in which underground railways exist. 
There are none in Paris, London and 
New York. If a few intelligent Russians 
were shown round the world = they 
would soon spread the news of what 
nonsense this is. You could begin in 
the schools. You could take intelligent 
Russian students and send them to for- 
eign universities. All the Russian 
soldiers who were taken prisoners dur- 
ing the war were not allowed to mix 
with the population. The Government 
were afraid that they would tell the 
others what goes on in capitalist coun- 
tries. Within, say, 30 years, the whole 
of Russia could be completely re- 
educated. Thirty years is a short period 
in the history of man. 


The habit of thinking in terms of 
nations must be got rid of. We must 
learn to think in terms of Man. To 
throw away Man’s splendid cultural 
heritage for some petty national ad- 
vantage would be utterly absurd. Wis- 
dom increases very slowly. It is not 
clear that we have any more wisdom 
than the Greeks had—-we have far 
more knowledge but not more wisdom. 
The first step towards this wisdom is 
to think in terms of Mankind. If we 
have to face another war let us at least 
be sure that it is a war to end wars. 
It is easier to put an end to wars than 
ever before. It will be possible for the 
next war to put an efid to Great Wars. 
Imagine what the world would be like 
without wars. Life would be prosper- 
ous, free and happy. Imagine what the 
world might be if men were free to 
devote all their energies to the enrich- 
ment and broadening of life. I believe 
that such a world can come about; if 
not immediately, it is an end towards 


which we ean all help to work! 





Japanese 


F THE JAPANESE Communists 

were normal human beings; equip- 

ped with their proper share of 
gratitude for favors received, they 
would gather en masse before the im- 
posing Dai-Ichi building in downtown 
Tokio and shout three “Banzais” for 
their new benefactor, General Douglas 
MacArthur. Communists being what 
they are, they probably will continue 
their vitriolic attacks on the general, 
oblivious of their great debt. 

Thanks to MacArthur’s “production 
first” policy of the current occupation 
Communists six months 
have 


phase, 


‘redited and helpless 





been given a new lease on life. Instead 


of four members in parliament, they 
now have 35. They no longer hold hur- 
ried caucuses within the labor unions 
to devise ways and means of holding 
on to their jobs; now they talk boldly 
f expelling anti-Communist leaders. 
Kazuyoshi Dobashi, the fiery leader 
of the Japanese telephone and postal 
workers, isn’t worrying about his union 
opponents any longer; he can sit com- 
fortably in parliament as a newly- 
elected Communist member. 
. » 2 

THE COMMUNIST GAINS in the 
recent election — although coming as a 
surprise to the newspaper correspond- 
nts—were accurately forecast last No- 
ember by MacArthur’s former labor 
advisor, James S. Killen, in his report 
to the American Federation of Labor 
vention 

Killen, vice-president of the AFL 
Pulp and Sulphite Workers who quit 





















us Job in Tokio in disgust over the oc- 











upation’s new labor policy, warned 
he del { ent ~ 








MeIet Ne a crack-down on 
apanese labor unions would only play 
nto Con inist hand He said 

“This action serves not to weaken 





















Teripple the Communist influence in 
Pose ur but gives the Commu- 
usts ammunition in their propaganda 









aMpaign against the 
trengthens their hand in accusing the 


occupation. It 





















Inited States 
nti-labor.” 
The history of the Communist a 
fanee under the occupation reads li 
Strange paradox. MacArthur has 
babied the party itself with kid gloves 
End allowed it privileges refused other 
Political groups. But he has used force 
nd repression against the labor move- 
ent at the very time that aroused 
mi-Communists: within the unions 
Were on the verge of victory. 

The Communists, even today, publish 
daily paper, Akahata (Red Flag). 
ith rationed paper bought at official 
Paces. The occupation also furnishes 
eM with enough paper to publish 
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COMRADE MacARTHUR 
Three Loud Banzais 


their numerous youth and_ peasant 
weeklies, their theoretical organs, their 
popular magazines and pamphlets. They 
have so much rationed paper that Tokio 
rumor is certain they sell some of it to 
friendly-traveling organizations! 

IN CONTRAST, the Socialist publi- 
cation cfflorts are confined to a small 
weekly, for which the editors scrounge 

round the paper black market and 
pay exorbitant prices. Even tremen 


dous labor unions, like the railway 


workers, must beg at the black market 


for paper for their members. 


Efforts of the occupation’s labor di- 
vision, headed by Killen, to alter thi 
ituation were futile. Despite promises 
hy MacArthur that rationed paper 
would be distributed fairly, officials of 
the “do-nothing” Civil Information and 
Education section refused to interfere; 
they said it would violate “the freedom 
of the press”! 

The Communists are the best-financed 
political movement in Japan; they 
flaunt their wealth in their hundreds 
of paid organizers, their well-equipped 
provincial headquarters, their extrava- 
gant public campaigns. Where do they 
get this money? 


“ ” fe 

JAPANESE SOURCES are quite spe- 
Little of it from the 
Communist membership, concentrated 
among the poorer sections of the people. 
Some of it comes from wealthy ultra- 


cific. comes 


nationalists who like the Communist 
current pose of “racial independence,” 
an anti-occupation slogan |devised to 
entrap Japan’s super-patriots. Some 
more is traced to various business en- 
terprises which the Communists con- 
fiscated illegally in the early days of 
the occupation. The Communists also 
profit from the sale of santonin, a cure 
for intestinal worms with which many 
re afflicted. They get the 
in Siberia, where it is grown, 


Japanese 


uggle it into Japan. Much of 
the Communists’ new-found wealth, 
these sources also insist, comes from 


counterfeit Japanese yen, printed in 
North Korea or Russia and smuggled 
parallel into South 
Korea and then across the Japan Sea. 
But the occupation’s intelligence 
units, ever alert to pounce on an un- 
uspecting GI who overstayed his cur- 
few by ten minutes, are evidently 
powerless to plug the money sources. 
Confessing their ineptitude, they offer 
instead an easier solution: “Suppress 
the Communists and drive them under- 
ground.” The Communists are not op- 
posed to this solution. They are quite 
prepared to activate their existing 
apparatus, operating through 
innocent fronts, if only the occupation 
will let their money sources alone. 


across the 38th 


secret 


ON THE OTHER HAND, the occu- 
pation has been ruthless in its sudden 
turn against the labor unions. Actually, 





the Communists were being reduced 
to impotance by the Japanese unionists 
themselves. Organization of the nation- 
wide Democratization League carly in 
1948 brought direction and_ clarity 
into the anti-Communist movements; 
the leaguers swept election after elec- 
tion among the Communist-controlled 
unions, finally winning the key Rail- 
way Workers Union. 

A survey of the unions last Septem- 
ber showed that non-Communist exer- 
cised undisputed leadership in unions 
commanding more than 4,000,000 or- 
ganized workers 
strength. 


two-thirds of labor's 
Non-Communists also occu- 
pied leading positions in many of th« 
remaining unions. although here the 
Communist strength was enough to 
threaten their supremacy. Communists 
at this time led only three 
unions: in communications, 

power and machine products. 

But the Democratization League dis- 
covered that the occupation wasn't 
satisfied with merely non-Communist 
Jabor unions; what it wanted were “co- 
operative unions” — that is, ineffective 
unions which would sacrifice militancy 
on the altar of occupation policy. And 
unions which followed the “cooperative 
policy” played directly into Communist 
hands. 

The case history of the electric power 
union is illustrative. This 
union, against the bitter opposition of 
the Communists, had signed a contract 
with an escalator clause—wages would 
be adjusted every three months to the 
rising cost of living. When the 


r 


fused to honor the contract, the 


major 
clectric 


workers 


com- 


union followed the ‘cooperative policy” 

it pleaded with the emplovers, the 
overnment, the occupation. But th 
econd thre 


the wages still remained at the ol 


month period passed and 


levels; in desperation, an aroused mem- 
bership returned the Communists to of- 
fice and the strikes began. 

In another union, the course of events 
was different but the result was the 
same. The left-wing miners’ union was 
led by non-Communist militants who 
were not disposed to follow the “co- 
operative policy”; when the operators 
refused to bargain with them, they 
promptly shut down the mines. The 
occupation then stepped in and “ad- 
vised” the union to call off the strike. 
The militants obeyed the “advice”; 
simultaneously, the union’s executive 
committee joined the Communist party 
in a body. 

OF COURSE, there was more to the 
the Communist election gains than the 
reaction against the occupation’s labor 

(Continued on Page Ten) 
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Idea of the Renaissa 


Reviewed by SAMUEL PUTNAM 


THE RENAISSANCE IN HISTORICAL THOUGHT: FIVE CENTURIES 
OF INTERPRETATION. By Wallace K. Ferguson. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 429 pages. $5.00. 

HOUGH PROFESSOR FERGUSON (of the history department of New York 

| University) does not once employ the term, his book is in reality a sematic 
study, and a much needed one. It is needed not alone by the historiographer, 

by way of gathering up the threads of the past half century of revisionist scholarship 
and crystallizing the modern view of the periods commonly known as the “Renais- 

sance” and the “Middle Ages.” Tightly packed with erudition but written in a 

beautiful flowing style, it will also be 

of service to the lay reader who, in an * 

age when so many of our “intellec- 

tuals” are content to parrot the slogans 

of a false liberalism, would like to keep 

his thinking straight. 





ports that come to us from the seminar, 
there are probably not many of us who 
are not under one or another miscon- 
with regard to the 


ception subject 


treated here. In this connection, a sort of 


For individuals of a certain type true-or-false quiz program might be 
they make up Henry Wallace’s bedrag- useful in revealing our ignorance. For 
gled following, and there are even a example: was it or was it not the fall 
few college professors among them of Constantinople, in 1453, that brought 


about the revival of classical learning 
in Italy? Is it true that the Middle Ages 
benighted era 


nothing is more devastating than to be 
compelled to define the catchwords 
we use so glibly to end all arguments: was a with all culture 
“Wall Street,” “American imperialists,” tamped out by the Church? Is it true 
“warmongers,” and the like. These are or false that the philosophy of the 
the kind who will tell you all about the Schoolmen is undeserving of 
“dark ages.” It is verv Anv- consideration? Where, 
thing of Moscow does not ap- when, did the 
prove is “medieval,” and that ends it. 
Such a book as this is 
for those with minds, and open ones 
who would utilize the fruit of the spe- It is 
cialist’s labors in the 
intellectual lives 

3ut owing to the fact that we cannot 
all be specialists o1 


serious 


imple and especially 
“Renaissance” 
originate, and precisely what is its se- 
mantic content? These are but a few 
of the questions that might be asked. 

this 


Ferguson’s 


which term 


not for them but 
Professor 


last one that is 


haping of their primary concern in the 
present volume. His own view of the 
period under 


forth in his 


consideration 
The 


years 


was set 
Renaissance, 


What in- 


much time book, 


intelligible 


pend 
in perusing the 


more re- published nine Ago. 


*"G_one 


terests him now is the idea of the Re- 
naissance in the cultural history of 
modern times, particularly in art and 
literature; and this brings him close 
to a broader theme, the history of 
modern historiography, which may lead 
to another fruitful work from his pen. 

Within these covers, however,’ he 
stays close to the subject in hand, with 
only such divagations as are indispens- 
able to its fullest treatment. For myself 
I am inclined to feel that this book 
provides an excellent introduction to 
its predecessor, since there is a distinct 
advantage in first studying the various 
conceptions of the Renaissance that 
have grown up in the course of the past 
five centuries, and then turning to the 
phenomenon in question. (Perhaps, after 
that, one should come back and read 
The in Historical Thought 
a second time.) 


tendissaice 


BEGINNING WITH the early Italian 
humanists ,the author traces for us the 
nebulous formation and fluctuating 
character of the concept, showing how 
it was altered in turn by geography, 
nationality, the Protestant reformers, 
the eighteenth century rationalists, and 
the nineteenth century Romanticists 
and Neo-Classicists, down to the time 
of Jacob Burckhardt, who with the 
publication, in 1860, of his essay on 
the Italian Renaissance conferred upon 
the term the meaning it has held for 
most of us ever since. 


Reviewed by NEIL WEISS 


THE SONG OF THE COLD. By Edith Sitwell 
A CELEBRATION FOR EDITH SITWELL. 
New Directions. $1.50 
FTER Street Songs and Green Song this book, containing the new poems of 
A Edith Sitwell and, for contrast and continuity, some of the old ones, realizes 
the full weight of her shifting immensities, the new poetic style since the 


“Gold Coast Custom hardly a style at all, for the poems are 
so immense, contain 


The Vanguard Press. $2.75. 


Edited by Jose Garcia Villa. 


crisis of which 


o much that the form is lax and blurred—can we hold eternity 





in a “golden sack?” The tremendous antipodal poems, the latest solar-polar poems 
are first in the book. These are the new -_— 
Edith Sitwell who has forsaken the cyclical return when the cold has burnt 


and cleansed us. It is all in the waiting. 
This is, simply, the end of the world, 
but we are at the bottom of the cycle: 


baroque elegance of her previous work 
(which brought life and texture back 
into English poetry, a life-giving revolt 
against the stale simple nature-worship 
of the Georgians), an Edith Sitwell who 
has sadly shut the gate on her brilliant 
“Chinoiserie” “Though I speak Has 
with and 
have not charity, I am 


There was a sun that shone 

On all alike, but the cold in the 
heart of man 

garden slain it 

tongues o 


men angels and But now she prays to 


One who contracted H 


bec ome 


sounding brass or a tinkling eymbal Immensity 

It is th ch ty that the ove nd shut Himself in the scope of a 
whelmir obse n of Edith Sitwell mall flowe1 
today. t ‘ tas, ( ne { Will he disdain that flower of 
human beings that t in the ] the world, the heart of man? 

t valu G I t f of the latest poe 
Gon t t { ‘ t Y than the 

t t tic t u t poet { 

ing } phet 
( if ! | l l e | I M in 
vei yin tot ( ( t 1 that tou t ecret bon n 
ful echo and t lor laxed t épine and ts th calp to pric 
line, th ind of t breakers, the ] And then the annunciation, the 
sea, a small eternity . It was inev- ertainty of renewal and return of the 
itable that Miss Sitwell’s new concern Lion, the Rose, the Sun (Miss Sitwell 
take this form, for she does not write uses the latter svmbol in the ambigious 
only of the dread. cold of the present, way of. the seventeenth century poets— 


f 


certainty of the Sun-Son.) Not for three hundred years 


she knows too the 


ha uch prophetic 
heard in English poetry. Listen to the 
concluding 


Cain 


tan yi of 


Hell shall not be 
quenched by the rain 

From those parti-coloured 
garments of Christ, those rags, 

That once were men. Each wound, each 
stripe, 

Cries out more loudly than the voice 
of Cain— 

Saying, ‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’ 
Think! When the last clamour of 
the Bought and Sold, 

The agony of Gold 

Is hushed .. When the last Judas-kiss 

Has died upon the cheek of the Starved 
Man Christ, those ashes that were 
men 


And the fires of vow 


torn and 


Will raise again 


To be our fires upon the Judgement 
Day 
And yet—who dreamed that Christ has 
lied in vain? 
. He walks again or e Seas of Blood, He 
comes again in the terrible Rain. 
And again, what i re ust and 
t t ? ) t l ly =- 
i f our | t Ir ital 1 
tive t tt no 
Gone t he 5 thi the hour 
of brotherhood, the warmih that 
comes 


To the rejected by Life... 


These sprawl together in the sunlight— 
the negation 


He then goes on to discuss the prp. 
longed dominance of the Burckhardtig 
concept and the attempts at rovisig 
that have been made since the turn ¢ 
the present century as the interest jy 
medieval studies was broadened anj 
deepened. It is here that we emerg 
upon a battleground of thought thy 
takes the problem out of the realy 
of the academic and gives it a vitd 
contemporary significance. At the san 
time, it poses something of a dilemm 
for the liberal historian—and that Pn. 
fessor Ferguson is a true libera!, no ip. 
telligent reader can doubt. His view ¢ 
history as a continuum forbids hj 
seeing a sharp and absolute break 











tween any two periods. There sre ( 
I discovered in my study of Rabelais 
numerous elements of medievailism iy 
the Renaissance; and on the other hand 
the Middles Ages had their own varie 
of humanism and humanists and eva 
a renascence or two. The trouble is tha 


animated not infre 





the revisionists, 
uently by reactionary 
clined to go too far. The solution, g 
the author suggests, would appear # 
lie in a recognition of the fact that “ir 
stitutional and ideal forms outlast ther 
original content and are utilized 
successive generations to organize @ 
express something so altered as to ® 
essentially new.” 

Samuel Putnam, noted critic. is 
author of “Marvelous Journe;” 
other works. 


motives, sre lk 


s the Heart of Man” 


Of Life, fag-ends of A itlor 
of the heart, 

Lumps of the world, end bon aft 
the Lion. 

Amid the assembly ung ighin 


roses 

They wait for a rebirth 

Under the democratic sun, enrich 
all, rejecting no one... 

But the smile of youth, the rez mol 
of the flower 





See e€ open wounds of a hus2zer thi 
Seem th n un f a hunzert 


is voiceless— 

And on their lips lies the dust 
Babel’s city; 
And the sound of the 

to the noise of revolutions— 


heart is changé 





This is the poetry Zer ft 
present, of “the highs methematis 
idea The Cold is Zero yt 
ound too high for our heari 
will be a blessing for us if Miss Sitw 
loes not p to the other si t Ze 
nd beco ilent 

Of the ¢ rut 

bis hes are 
1 11 € l 
‘ a ' 

ent r ¢ 

hi P ; nd 
In Sitwell Edith Sit ll, Gert 
Stein writ “Miss Edith Sit 
and had... Fill no no 

1 u. 





It was and held it... ° 
eyes...” 

(Neil Weiss is a poet and crits 
writes for The New Leader freque™ 
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A LITTLE DEMOCRACY IS 
Fe on. .ASs 


BEST HOPE OF EARTH. 

burch Press, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
0 D freedom have not been lost or 
ia (as in the U.S. o1 


100 their ve.ue. 
1d vation end 


A D: 





Germarz democracy tends to lose 
all real rseaning. It is the existence of 
such conditions, widespread enough 





hal as the z lt of the recent catalysm, that 


an presents the fundamental challenge to 
itd democ in our contemporary world. 
ale Mr. Ferguson, in the first book under 
nmam discus has hardly dug deep enough 
ProeMl to cot p with an adequate answer 
in to th lenge. What he essentially 
w om stres the necessity for greater 
his partic n “at the bottom” in the 
dew al \ m4 as he puts it 
am “imp tat t the citizen level.’ 
las) He w reali this by having the 
m | help decide national 
andi polic pa ugh a itional refer- 
riety endu ich ould be advisory, or 
vet throug national plebiscite, which 
; thal woutd binding. In his opinion, the 
nfre-™ nation: eferendum would be most 
e ingm fruitfu it were divorced as far as 
n, aim possib!: m partisan politics. In addi- 
ar ym tion to the referendum the author 


t “inf places great hopes upon group discus- 
ther sions (scmething akin to the old New 
d ym England 
ze om Means 


Town Meeting) as a concrete 


revitalizing democracy. The 














to wig latter, “= suggests, should be extended 
global. 
is { There can be no doubt about the in- 
: sufficien: interest and participation of 
the fverzce citizen in the affairs of the 
community. Any device suggested that 
— p ise of furthering this neces- 
pacticipation certainly deserves 
seriou isideration, 

SATISFACTION WITH, and inter- 
ests ir or will grow proportion- 
ately t » quality of its achievements 
The heightening-of that quality is im- 

ft ye ithout the selection of the 
best of iemocratic leadership. 
shine 2 é i to do that selecting 
too ci \ without the use of 
the ! sticks of measure: 
‘ching Qualif n in statesmanship and out- 
Standing character. It is necessary, also, 
me that we transcend a certain psyco- 
logical hebit that has set in of looking 
vy tha ith a t of tolerant disdain at the 
men we it in arge of the affairs of 
aret the ci inl 

There can urse, be no objection 

hang tn ten of group discussions 
. on l on a broader scale 
iT xtent that they succed they 

f »\ n participation, at 
atic east the level of discussion and 
iY issues. But they 
not re the efficient func- 

Sity 10nIN ; f t aemocratic system, 
27 espe ir have not yet found 
( te sfa ry answer to 

yy t is the essential 

. mocratic process?” 
An empt to answer this question 

gh O@#S lo be ound in the second book under 

‘Stussion, Mr. Baldwin undertakes a 

si@@Pystematic investigation of the mean- 
pomgag anc: method of democracy. In his 
truamstoric survey, he analyzes the failure 

| nell Gree dem eracy (which, of course, 
fas not a democracy as we understand 

:2 of MY, anzlyzes the experience of Rome, 
End then comes down to modern times. 

iti 8 treatment of most of Western 
quel urope too sketchy and schematic to 

lid the best results. That, he gets in 





uation f the historical ex- 
f the workings of democracy 
mong the English-speaking peoples. 
PS there, he insists, that we must look 
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Methods of Democracy 


Reviewed by TONI SENDER 


sociation Press, N. \ 


By Leland Dewitt Baldwin. 
258 pages. 


do not face 
* Great Britain, for instance) 
since they take them for granted. 
social insecurity constitute the daily experience of the citizen (as in 





(\NGEROUS THING. 
Y. 126 pages. $1.50. 


By Charles W. 


University of Pitts- 
$3.00. 


CRACY CANNOT have the same significance for all the citizens of the 
itries of western civilization. 


Where the precious rights of individual 
an immediate danger of loss 
the people tend to underestimate 
But in places where economic pri- 





for the origins of that democracy which 
has become such a dynamic force today. 
It has become that because of “. ..a 
dualism which makes the Englishman 
a dreamer and a man of action, a poet 
and a merchant, a missionary and a 
grinder of the poor. “Live and let 
live” is his motto. The equalitarian 
aspect of conscience thus takes its place 
beside the egoistic will to power in 
nations affairs. It is this 
practical compromise, imperfect as it 
operation, that constitutes 
the great contribution of England to 
the world.” 


guiding the 


may be in 


Professor Baldwin, in 


issues clearly and 


facing basic 
forthrightly, does 
not avoid discussing the differences be- 
tween economic and political democ- 
racy, and states, “We are awakening 
today to the fact that to create a happy 
society the two must go together.” He 
later shows how Roosevelt demonstrat- 
ed that the democratic process was not 
bankrupt, and that political rights could 
be used successfully to gain economic 
improvements, ; 


In the excellent chapter on Imperial- 
ism, Prof. Baldwin makes it clear that. 
for all our criticism of the British, the 
character of American Imperialism dif- 
fered in no basic sense from the form- 
er’s. He puts it very bluntly, “We leave 
the political headaches to Britain and 
quietly share in the exploitation which 
causes native unrest and leads to these 
headaches.” 


The author views with apprehension 
the growing threat of Russian Totalitar- 
ianism and sees no possibility of a com- 
promise between the two systems. But 
he asserts, “The only hope for peace lies 
in persistence, patience, tact and rea- 
sonableness on our part... Our business 
is to delay the crisis, and meanwhile 
put our own house in order, for com- 
munism can triumph only if we provide 
the troubled waters in which we can 
fish. We must never lose sight of the 
fact that democracy or the police state, 
one or the other, must eventually 
triumph.” 


Toni Sender is a former member of 
the German Reichstag and at present 
representative of the A.F.L. to the 
United Nations. 





Apostle of 
Nature. By Robert H. Elias. Aj- 
fred A. Knopf. 1949. 354 pp. $4.00. 


HEODORE DREISER IS one of 
the most challenging enigmas in 
literary history. De- 


social 


America’s 


terminist, reformer; with a 


sophomoric philosophy and a_ sloppy 


style, Dreiser nonetheless wrote such 
outstanding novels as “The Genius,” 

“Sister Car- 
How? 

Robert H. Elias has tried to explain 
to us why in his workman-like, consci- 
entious biography. Had Mr. Elias aimed 
to tell us how, he might have presented 
us with a more definitive scholarly 
work on Dreiser. By setting himself 
the tedious assignment of tracing the 
devious path of intellectual 
ramblings and philosophical contradic- 
tions Mr. Elias never quite gets down 
to any real critical analysis or astute 
evaluation of Dreiser's writings. 
the despair of English professors and 
instructors of writing craft, Theodore 
Dreiser, in Mr. Elias’ hands, still re- 
mains, I am afraid, a foggy giant whose 
paradoxical nature produced powerful 
controversial novels not creative works 
of art. 


Plainly, Dreiser the man, emerges 
more clearly in this biographical study 
than Dreiser the writer. Mr. Elias was 
personally acquainted with Dreiser and 
has presented his life story in terms of 
the man’s financial, moral, religious and 
philosophical experiences and dilemmas 
from childhood to his last days. Mr. 
Elias proves himself here to be re- 
markably dextrous not to have got lost 
in the maze of Dreiser’s confused philo- 
sophical gyrations. Believing in his 
early career that life was a senseless 
jungle in which only the detached ob- 
server could survive, Dreiser then 
tufned from this gloomy viewpoint to 
embrace individualism and advocate 
social reforms in his later novels. Be- 
fore he died the muddled thinker added 
a Communist Party membership card 
and a rather hazy mystic concept to his 
earthly effects. 


“An American Tragedy,” 


rie,” “The Titan,” et al. 


Dreiser's 


Long 


% & 


IT IS APPARENT that Mr. Elias has 
tapped Dreiser’s own autobiographical 
works and has had many intimate 
chats with his subject. From such data 
and vital sources he has been able to 
give us a readable if not brilliant study 
of one of the leading pioneers in 
naturalistic American fiction. It is in- 
deed regrettable that such a capable 
job suffers from being 60 percent hero 
worship and forty percent scholarship. 


Perhaps were these equations reversed 
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| A Fossy Giant | 
Reviewed by RICHARD McLAUGHLIN | 

THEODORE DREISER: 


we might have been able to perceive 
in a clearer light the man who called 
Stalin “a truly spiritual person,” or the 
writer whose novel, “An American 
Tragedy” elicited such rare comment 
suppose it is interesting for 
somebody who has been electrocuted, 
he describes everything in such minute 
detail that it becomes a bore for any- 
body else.” 


as—‘I 


Most of Dreiser’s novels are inspired 
by actual case histories over which he 
spilled all his sympathy and warmth 
of feeling for his wretched and be- 
wildered fellowmen. Certainly “An 
American Tragedy” is a case in point. 
It was the popular reception that “An 
American Tragedy” received which 
gave Dreiser financial security for the 
first time. Those who feel that “An 
American Tragedy” is more than a 
social novel about’ crime and justice 
have Mr. Elias’ word for it that Dreiser 
poured all of his yearnings and senti- 
ments, as well as his religious, poverty- 
stricken upbringing in the Middlewest, 
work. Of course 
assailed 
Elias re- 


into this tremendous 
Dreiser’s clumsy style was 
then by the critics; but Mr. 
minds us that they have since come 
to respect his inquisitive mind, rec- 
ognizing the scope and vigor of his 
writing and the intensity with which 
he greeted life in all its vagaries. 


(Richard McLaughlin is a regular 
contributor to the Saturday Review of 
Literature: his articles have appeared 
in The American Scholar, Wérld Re- 
view, and New York Times.) 





Without Reproach 


Reviewed by M. HERBSTMAN 


A CLOUDED STAR. By Anne Parrish. 


New York: Harper & Brothers, 242 
pages. $2.75. 
Mav. in his harried flight from 
bondage, has been a freedom train 


running from antiquity to the present. 
In her latest novel, Anne Parrish has 
turned to the period prior to our Civil 
War to portray one fragment of this 
For A Clouded Star 
chronicles the tale of Harriet Tub- 
the escaped slave who became 


continuous story. 


man, 
the legendary “conductor” on the 
Underground Railroad, leading hun- 


dreds of other slaves to freedom. 

The book has many excellent quali- 
ties. The story focuses on one of 
Harriet Tubman’s journeys from Mary- 
land to Canada with a handful of 
slaves. In a style that is simple and 
Miss Parrish catches the hopes 
tattered group on its 
march, and the courage and terrors 
that keep it journeying on. Some of 
Miss Parrish’s touches are impressively 
There is the Reverend Perci- 
val’s exquisitely hypocritical sermon 
on the beauty of slavery; the gentle- 
men’s card game.in which 8-year-old 
Samuel passes like currency from one 
master to another; the brief but vio- 
lent skirmish between Harriet and her 
drunken hunters. 


direct, 
that send the 


skilled. 


Obviously, many reference books 
were consulted for the background of 
Harriet Tubman. She emerges an ably- 
etched character, just as adept with 
her companionable rifle as with a 
pertinent allusion from the book. 
Miss Parrish’s novel doesn’t reproach 
and doesn’t sermonize, but its implicit 
appeal to a society which has yet to 
grant equality, regardless of color or 
creed, is unmistakable. 


2 








LETTERS 


Malthus and Birth 


From SUSAN MARTIN 





i 
. 
Contro 
To the Edito 
HAVE A COPY of vour January 22. 1949, edition of The New Leader and I write 
in reference to Mr. J. Anthony Marcus’ article “In Defense of Malthus.” I do 
not pretend to be an Rather 


Iam a young hous Ife and mothe: in pul e to voice my opinion 

Howeve ecurred to Mi 
other supports of the good Lord 
this world for 
without thei: 
He i 


Perhaps, like a great many of. the 


economic expel moa scientist, or even a “brain.” 


I can’t he'p wonderir Marcus and the 
Malthus Theo hat the 
thousands of 


help might 


who has been running 
centuri 


Know what 


had had one half of our populations of 
1939, there would have been no second 
vorld war. Mr. Marcus has failed to 
point out that had the United States 
Marcus doe ind England one half of its population 
believe it 1 of 1939, we 


Moin’ 


FO-Caulicd 


brilliant and thinking” peo 
ple of the current age, Mi 


not belicve in God and would not have won the 


up to hi own limited 


nflinite Wisdom of God. to 


olution to the 


intelligence, econd world wat 
Just, who is Mi 
problen ot tate that 
over-population, — by 
Instead of w 
how to control the 
uggest that Mr 
clontist 


versus the Marcus, anyway, to 


find the England has “no 


business 
having « population of 44,000,000 people 
orrying about on such a small island?” Did it ever 
occur to Mr. Marcus that the women 
Marcu vet the of England might love and want their 
working on a method of feed 


ing them (working in 


the world and 
birth control 


population, may I 
children God is good enough to send 


arnest and in them, 
Surely, if science i 


and that they might resent hav- 
telling them 
and how many children they may have? 
I know I would, In this day, 
control i “a 


quantity)? 0 won ing someone of his ilk 


derful, somcthing can be worked out 
It would tuke 
vould Mr. 
of the 


ol pre 


time, I agree, but so 
Marcus’ education 
c uneducated people to the way 
enting the 


when birth 
idea of rampant among the so- 
called educated countries, might not the 
functions of the law fact that 


tinue to 


the people in England con- 
indicate that 
children? 


Boston, Mass. 


of God and nature 
Mr. Marcu ivs Mi 
to tell u 


have children 
Harding failed 


that if Germany 


they went to have 
and Japan 





Our Adtitude Toward Russia 


From JOHN C. GRANBERY when Russia 
the Edito Ve 


tablished the 
hould have closed the 

i Canal 
au pretty 


blockade 
Suez and 
to Russian ship If we 
ood fleet in the Mediter- 
‘ht also close the Bo 
be understood 


to thi 
+} 


Somebody may fear that under such 
Stalin’s 


llave ho 


circumstance feelings will be 
that 
pa rro mo it and ask Joe is a realist. and he'll understand 
forvivens All that and mo tow It is the language he does not under- 
am also opposed to our having te tand 
fly vast quantities ot xt and coal and An 


other supplie 


hurt worry on score 


Andrew 
land, ol 


Jackson, Grover Cleve- 
into Berlin, at great ex Theodore Roosevelt would 


pense and inconvenience, with disrup yrasp what I am driving at. Can't we 
L believe get it over to Truman and the state 


cntirely unnecessary. Promptly department? San Antonio, Texas. 


tion of the German economs 


li tol 





A Laxative that is 
pleasant to take 


a 
rsell unn ( 


appy with bad-ta 
Relieve constipation } 


like delicious chocolate. 
tly. And you ean depend 
{ gh velief. Many 
Ex-Lax in their practice. It’s biologically tested 
for effective action. Always keep a box of Ex-Lax 
handy. Still only 10¢. Family size 25¢. 


on Ex-Lax for thoroug/ doctors use 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 





SDF News 


NATIONAL 

National Convention: The call has 
gone out to all locals and branches of 
the S.D.F. and J.S.V. to elect delegates 
to a national convention which will 
meet in Newark, N. J., "May 20-21-22. 
The National Action Committee will 
meet on Feb. 19 to prepare the agenda. 
Florida: A. N. Weinberg of New 
York will visit locals and members in 
cities in the next few 
week; Feb. 29, 


a number of 
broadcast of 
“Must 


over 


radio 
Esther Friedman: 
We Have Another Depression?,” 
WDBO, Orlando. 
announced. 
NEW YORK CITY 
“Roads to Freedom.” forum, station 
WEVD, Sundays, 10 to 10:30 p. m. 
Program for February 13: “Education, 
Teachei ans the New York State 
Legislature.” Speakers: Rubin Maloff, 
Teachers Guild; A. Mark Levien, Lib- 
eral Party; Meyer Levenstein, City 
Chairman, S.D.F.. Moderator, Algernon 
Lec. . . . New City Executive Com- 
mittee meets Wednesday, Feb. 16, 7:30 
p.m... . Public Meeting: DeWitt Clin 
ton High School, Mosholu- Parkway, 
Jerome Ave., Friday, March 4. 
Topic: “Is Communism Preparing for 
World War III?” Speakers: Leon Den- 
nen, Judge Samuel Orr, Morris Wald- 
man, and ... B. C. Viadeck 
Forum, Building, 175 East 
Broadway. Program for Sunday, Feb. 
13, 11 a. m.: Nathan Chanin on “Com- 
munism, Soviet 
America.” I, Levin-Shatzkes on “Jew- 
Socialist Problems at the 
Present time.” . . Williamsburg Fo- 
rum, Feb. 13, 11 a. m., at 244 Have- 
mever Street, Brooklyn: August Claes 
sens on “The Important Events of the 
Weel S. D. Youth: Tuesday, Feb 
15, 6:30 p. m., at 7 East 15th Street, 
New York. Fred Shulman, instructor 
Bensonhurst Branch: Special meet 
Friday, Feb. 11, 8 p. m., at the 
I 6416 Bay 
vn Louis P. Gold- 
Era Club, Friday 
August Claessens speak: 
Lincoln—lIlis Life and 
Feb. 12, 
a 


speech by 


station Time to be 


neal 


others. 
Forward 


Dictatorship, anc 


ish and 


clubroom 


9:00 p. m 
he Group, 150 
est Goth St.. New York Cit Mid- 
Bronx Branch: Mecting, Saturday, Feb 
12, 2:30 p. m., at 108 East 181st St... 
Celebration of the 75th Birthday of 
Algernon Lee: Public concert, 
College, April 10. 
is being Issued 


Hunter 
Testimonial Album 
Send greetings imme- 
sets available at the City 
7 East 15th Street, New York. 


diateiv. Tic! 
Office, 


Japanese Communist 


(Continued from Page Seven) 
policy, although this was the centraf 
theme of the Communist 
Thanks to the 
authorities to allow anything critical 9 
“our ally, Russia” to be reported, the 
Communists enjoy a field day. Th 
story of slave labor in the Soviet Unioa, 
of the Russian compliant worker 
front, still remains untold in Japan: 
instead, the Communists paint thei 
own picture uncontradicted. Since the 
occupation officially equates Marxism 
and Communism, college courses in the 
former often are pure propaganda 
springboards for well-meaning profes. 
whose 
Union goes no 
Kapital.” 

The Communist future, however, js 
not all bright despite the occupation 
paradox. Within the party (which es. 
caped the purges of the late 20s), there 
is a deep cleavage between the fo. 
lowers of Kyuichi Tokuda, who spent 
a third of his life in jail, and Sang 
Nozaka, who has spend most of his 
adult life in exile. Some Americans 
wise-crack that the split is between 
“the Trotskyites and the Lovestonites’ 
they are not greatly in error, although 
both pledge fealty to Stalin. 

Nor does the mass recruiting cam. 
paign of the Communists. bode well for 
their future; they have swallowed but 
not digested a hodge-podge of ex-army 
officers, opportunistic labor leaders, op- 
timistic repatriates and critical intel- 
lectuals. Typical of the latter is Sohei 
Morita, a well-known humanist novelist, 
Whose article “Why I Joined the Com- 
munist Party” was printed in Zenei, 
the official theoretical magazine. Morita 
wrote: 

“I will faithfully follow the party's 
policies and act 


campaign, 
refusal of occupation 


sors 


knowledge of the Soviet 
further 


upon its instructions 
If, how- 
dicta- 


Fascism after the 


until my hopes are realized. 
ever, the party should 
turn to 
working people are liberated 
I will at o1 
against it. Of course, the 
ie, but I % ready 
myself as did Trotsky an 


become 
torial and 
though 
I believe otherwise ce rise 


in revolt 


sacrifice 
Bukharin.” 
Moseow’'s 
at this 


reaction 


date unknown 
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MOREOVER, we have learned that 


e 
Prevention such projects should not be organized 


primarily with the view to crime pre- 


Of Crime vention. To so label them is to stigma- 
tize their participants and restrict their 


Continued from Page Five) otherwise salutary and_ diversified 
hillincness to refer the child to a treat- utility. 

© j#ent unit which will strive to adjust The ideal neighborhood council, con- 

a m@ child. More often than not a dis- cerned with all aspects of community 

ervice is done to the community and life, starts with the people of the area. 

» @ child whose seemingly casual Inspiration for its creation comes close 

linguency results merely in an ad- to being spontaneous; and when that 


Mstment of the complaint. Not alone 
Pay such limited attention to the 
lense be misinterpreted by the child; 
Significant symptom may be over- 
o} wked which, later, can ripen into a 
hore deeply rooted pattern of behavior. 
While the role of recreation as a 
eventive technique has been over- 
Blimated, what has been said should 
be construed as meaning that com- 
ity services calculated to provide 
ee children of an area with con- 
ctive leisure-time activities cannot 
40 be instrumental in a delinquency- 
entive sense. However, they must While there is a necessity for indi- 


happens, the enthusiasm is constant 
and genuine. This movement is distin- 
guished from a project imported into 
the neighborhood under outside aus- 
pices. To conflict groups especially the 
police symbolize despised law and 
order; professional social workers rep- 
resent abhorred supervised activity. 
The secret, then, resides in the source 
from which the inspiration comes. At 
most, the seed of the idea may be 
planted by others; the nourishment 
must be local. 






























ag Related to rather than independent genously-inspired projects, not every 
#R integrated scheme of prevention. community is equipped to or capable 
LEAD m= Must be one means, of which of conceiving,, planning and operating 








"are others, to a planned end, them. Therefore, some states have or- 
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ganized Youth Bureaus, or Divisions of 
Community Services to give advisory 
service and financial grants to local 
communities to assist them in effectu- 
ating preventive programs. The under- 
lying purpose of the promotional activi- 
ties of official agencies is to stimulate 
an awareness of the special needs of 
young people, and to furnish advisory 
fields staffs to counties and municipali- 
ties. They assemble research material, 
and confer with local official and unoffi- 
cial agencies which are directly and 
indirectly related to the problem of 
crime in the community. They publish 
literature intended for distribution 
among professional and lay people who 
devote some part of their time to every 
aspect of crime, its control, prevention 
and treatment. And they assist in the 
development of a wide range of useful 
legislation through which the aims of 


erime prevention can be advanced, 
a a a 


HOWEVER, such projects as those 
just above described have severely lim- 
ited usefulness. To the extent that they 
closely integrate and unify the direction 
of the facilities—educational, medical, 
and law enforcement—for dealing with 
the individual problems of the mal- 
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All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
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Bernard Feinman, Manager 
of the NEW LEADER THE- 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Phone SPring 7-8260. New 
Leader Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N. Y. C. 











adjusted child, they perform a unique 
function. To the extent that they sub- 
merge his special and personal back- 
ground, in the home, the school and 
in the community, they serve to per- 
petuate the gross errors of their prede- 
cessors. 

In summation, therefore, prevention 
of crime at its source, at least to the 
extent of reducing crime to its irre- 
ducible minimum, will be possible only 
when we embrace the dimension of 
individualization, dominated by a spirit 
of systematically applied scientific in- 
quiry and treatment. 

Moreover, no program calculated to 
prevent crime and delinquency holds 
the promise of a substantial measure 
of suceess unless the personnel admin- 
istering it is in all respects trained, 
skilled, and warmly sympathetic to the 
needs of children and adults. Every 
preventive enterprise must maintain a 
program that is at least as attractive 
to youngsters with anti-social poten- 
tialities as it is to those who might 
spontaneously refrain from anti-social 
behavior. Finally, any program of pre- 
vention calls for the close coordination 


of all of the forces of the community., 

















Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 








Dissenting Opinions 


N ARTICLE contributed by Raymond 
Gram Swing to The Atlantic Monthly 
looked like a suitable subject for dissent 

in this column. No radio commentator of any 
intellectual standing plugged the “We must 
trust Stalin; we have basely wronged Russia 
in the past” line more unctuously and un- 
qualifiedly than Swing. 

« ; 

The Atlantic’s services to the cause ofl 
confusing American public opinion about 
the character, motives and intentions of 
the Soviet regime were scarcely inferior 
to those of Swing. For years nothing ap- 
peared in that respectable and traditional or- 
gan of genteel New England culture to which 
a Soviet censor could have taken reasonable 
exception. The climax in the Atlantic’s editorial 
career of appeasement was reached when the 
magazine published two party line articles 
about what happened to Poland by that veteran 
enthusiast for Soviet conditions, Anna Louise 
Strong, and then refused to publish a devas- 
tating exposure of the fallacies and mis- 
statements in these articles, which its editor 
had commissioned, by the late Raymond Leslie 
Buell 

Swing's article in the November Atlantic 
was a nostalgic throwback to the good old 
davs when his first word of counsel to his 
radio audience was to trust Stalin, his second 
to remember how foully the Soviet regime 
has been wronged by the western powers. (His 
historical memory always seemed to suffer a 
shorteircuit in the matter of the Stalin-Hitle: 
pact) 

It was full of fulsome eulogies of Harry 
Hopkin “the most underthanked man = in 
American public life of his era”, “one of the 
ranking Americans not only of his time but 
of American history,” one who performed 
almost Olympian reaches of service.” 

The end of the article sounded like the 
somewhat muted climax of a Henry Wallace 
campaic! peech 

‘The peace Roosevelt sought with the Rus- 
sian vas not lost by him. He died before the 
war ended. It was lo by those who survived 
him. It is lamentably true that his successors 
had to endure every aggravation, exasperation 
and disillusionment in dealing with the Rus 
sian But it also is true that they did not 
proceed with the breadth of neighborlines 
which animated Mi Roosevelt.” 

“BREADTH OF NEIGHBORLINESS!” What 
oporific euphemism for that ugly 
“appeasement!” But it is 


a sooth 
discredited word 
pathetic and a little alarming that after all our 
experiences of Soviet truculence, bad faith and 
consistent bad will it is still possible to suggest 
in a magazine of established reputation that the 
key to the cold war is lack of American “neigh- 
borliness” and not the conspicuously unneigh- 
bor!lyv actions of the Soviet Government in 
Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, Finland, Poland, 
Rumania, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, et 

The Bishops of the Methodist Church have 
not made a very convincing criticism of the 
report of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee on ne hundred things you ought 
to know about communism and religion.” The 
Bishops speak indignantly of practices at onc¢ 
un-American and a threat to a free church in 
a free societv” and mention “the strange fact 
that only Protestant organizations are attacked 
in this report 

But this last fact is not strange at al 
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considers that the stronger discipline of the 
Catholic Church, whatever one may think of 
it as a general principle, makes impossible the 
emergence in its rank of any equivalent of the 
Dean of Canterbury or the Rev. Harry F. Ward. 
No Catholic priest could head the Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship. And harsh words 
about the Un-American Activities Committee 
cannot obscure the fact that there has been sys- 
tematic communist and fellow-traveler infiltra- 
tion into Protestant denominations, with the 
“reatest success probably achieved among Uni- 
tarians and Methodists. 


THE BISHOPS REFER to a repudia 
communism in their episcopal addre 
spring. But Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, 
tary of the Council of Bishops, certainly g 
the impression of devoting more energy tgm 
venting parochial school children from sham 
public school buses than to combating 
strong and obvious influence of comm 
ideas in the Methodist Federation for @ 
action. Anyone who wants to know hows 
spicuously that organization has been infiltg 
should write to The World Telegram fe 
pamphlet on the subject, entitled “The 
and largely based on the dispatches of its 
and highly qualified expert on communists 
fellaw-travelers, Frederick Woltman. 


“The Economist,” of London, recently 
lished a fullthroated propaganda blast fromy 
editor of a Sofia publication humorously @ 
Free Bulgaria and appended a comment soi 
that [ herewith reproduce it: : 


“It is reported that the Duke of Welling 
on leaving a royal levée dressed in full uni 
was approached by a citizen who greeted 
with: ‘Mr. Smith, I believe.’ ‘Sir,’ said 
Duke, ‘If you will believe that, you will belig 


oye 


anything”! 





An Editorial— 


Public Health 


HE HEARINGS on the repeal of the Taft- 

Hartley Law have brought the leaders of 

the House and Senate up against a basic 
social problem to which, apparently, they are 
not prepared to give adequate attention. The 
question is: What powers are to be given to 
the President to enable him to deal with strikes 
or threats of strikes which endanger the public 
health and safety? The law adopted by the 
80th Congress provided that the Government 
could prevent or end such outbreaks through 
the operation of injunctions. The President and 
many Democratic Congressmen are pledged to 
the repeal of this law. 

It is now maintained by Senator Taft and his 
followers that if the measure were repealed 
and for the present the Wagner Act without 
amendment were substituted for it, the nation 
would be at the merey of John L. Lewis or 
any other labor boss who might decide to tie 
up an industry or service upon which the public 
is dependent for its very life. The Republican 
members of House and Senate, with the help 
of some Democrats, can be depended upon to 
make a vigorous fight in favor of salvaging 
the parts of the Taft-Hartley Law applying to 
this problem 


THIS MATTER OF DEFENDING the public 
against the cutting off of vital supplies and 
services is so important that it demands more 
serious consideration than can be given to it 
during the hearings preliminary to the changes 
which the Democratic administration is pledged 
to make. It involves the sort of study of labor 
relations which no congressional body has ever 
undertaken 

The leaders of labor would be among the first 
to acknowledge that the nation has a right to 
protect its existence. It has been taken for 
granted here and everywhere that a society 
can and must use whatever measures are neces- 
sarv to ensure its continuation. Long before 
the Taft-Hartley Act was ever dreamed of, 
American Presidents found means—sometimes 
brutal and unjustified means—to end strikes 
which seemed to them to involve.a threat to 
the nation’s existence 

But since the davs of Grover Cleveland and 
Theodore Roosevelt much progress has been 
made in this matter of handling labor problems. 
The idea has gradually been worked out that 
solutions should be sought through application 
of principles of justice rather than by the 
application of foree. And we are admitting de- 
feat if we acknowledge that strikes in vital 
areas cannot be settled in this way. What is 
needed, then, is not the use of court injunctions 
which may lead to the sending in of police or 


and Safety 


troops, but an agreement upon ways and me 
of settling’ differences which will lead ton 
tually acceptable solutions. } 


IF THE WORKERS in any great area of@ 
ployment are to be deprived of the advantag 
of a strike, they must receive compensation 
the way of machinery for negotiation 
arbitration which will ensure satisfactory # 
tions without the cessation of work. Any 
lution which is forced upon the workers, 
leaves them suffering under a sense of injust 
cannot serve. In the end, any system based 
such methods must break down. 


But this whole area of discussion is soé@ 
plicated and so important that it is imposgil 
to do anything satisfactory about it duringt 
present hurried hearings. After thorough! 
vestigation at some later date a law covefi 
it should be perfected. In the meantime # 
President and the Attorney General are é 
ously correct in saying that, no matter Wi 
happens to the provisions of the Taft-Ha 
Law, we are in no danger of suffering dé 
at the hands of the terrible John L. Lewis 
of anvone else. 
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